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ROSES—Bobbink & Atkins 
- + + Everblooming Dozen 


VERYONE may enjoy lovely, fragrant Roses in 

rich colors in their own gardens from Spring 

until frost by planting this group of Hybrid Tea 

Roses. The varieties selected include old favorites and 

more recent introductions which are in great popular 

demand, and which have stood rigid tests in our own 

trial gardens. These Roses will give the greatest satis- 

faction. Grow them for cutting, color in your garden, 
and winning prizes in flower shows. 


Autumn. Gold and crimson. 








700 VARIETIES of 
ROCK PLANTS 
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Ready- Pruned 


No more guesswork! 
Every Rose bush you 
purchase from B.&A. 
has been expertly 
pruned, ready for 
immediate planting. 


The Catalogue 


Ask for your copy of 
America’s most com- 
plete, illustrated cat- 
alogue describing 
nearly 1000 varieties 
of Roses. FREE. 
(Please send 50c if 
west of Rockies.) 











E. G. Hill. Brilliant red. 

Lady Margaret Stewart. Orange-yellow. 

Pres. H. Hoover. Yellow and rose. 

Eduard Schill. New. Red with nasturtium- 
yellow tints. 

Max Krause. Golden yellow. 

Mrs. Henry Bowles. Clear pink. 

Mme. Jules Bouche. White. 

Rev. F. Page-Roberts. Copper and yellow. 

Radiance. America’s favorite pink. 

Betty Uprichard. Salmon-pink. 

Etoile de Hollande. Velvety dark red. 


One 2-year-old, field-grown dormant $7 50 
plant of the 12 varieties, delivered— 7 


The regular catalogue price of these roses is $9.50, 
but our large production permits this special offer. 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons Plowering Crabapples 
and Cherries, Magnolias, Perennials, Phlox, Rock 
Plants and Vines are included in the 1936 Spring 
Catalogue—get your copy! 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford 22, N. J. 




















offered by 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
18 of our 30 | 18 of our 52 

CAMPANULAS| SAXIFRAGES 
My I. 6 oro osc ssw oo cater $.25 ! ER eae ee $.75 
a eee ' ee eee 25 
See “Pe ee See eee 35 
C. ” ee 50 | S. “ GaspeGold ....... 1.00 
c ‘i Exquisite ....... 15 S “. eipews ........%. 25 
DID ii. 0 dah a digs bud v0: .25 Sat 35 
C. fenestrellata ............ 35 re 50 
Or * 25 S.bathoniensis ............ 35 
C. glomerataacaulis ....... .25 S. decipiens alba ........... .25 
EONS are 25 S. Elizabethei .............. 50 
Ra TA eee 35 S. Ferdinand Coburgi ...... 50 
os DR accu: wie. odiecese 35 eee 25 
C. poscharskyanum ........ 35 i Renee .25 
Pee 50 S. lingulata bellardi ........ 35 
oe eae 35 S. Macnabiana ............. 25 
SOD ov crecnsccescce 35 S. oppositifolia ............. 1.00 
| eee .35 So | 35 
|) en ae 25 S. sanguinea superba ....... 30 


The above plants are described in our 


ROCK GARDEN CATALOG 
Which is devoted exclusively to Rock Garden Plants 
We also issue a 


GENERAL NURSERY CATALOG 
which lists, at reasonable prices, the finest varieties of Evergreens, 
Shade Trees, Hardy Roses, Shrubs, Peohies, Irises, Border Peren- 
nials, Fruit Trees, and Small Fruit Plants. Either of these Catalogs 
free east of the Rocky Mts. West of the Rockies, either catalog, 20c. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vt. 


10% discount on all cash orders received before March 10 
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The Biggest, Most Practical Book of 


GARDEN INFORMATION 


Ever Published for the Amateur Gardener! 


Tue GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA °°", 


At last, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! Answers every question about 
your garden that you are likely to face, in simple non-technical language, in convenient 
alphabetical arrangement that enables you to turn instantly to just the facts you want. 
No more need to search through dozens of incomplete books for information. Now 
every point that puzzles you is explained briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one 
book. Its scope is amazing; it covers every problem of planning, planting and caring 
for your garden. NEW from cover to cover and right up to the minute! 


Nearly 1400 Pages ¢ 750 Illustrations « 


ena 


10,000 Authoritative Articles 


Complete pronouncing guide for every plant subject. 


WRITTEN BY AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL EXPERTS 
Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B. S. A. 
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How to Grow Every Flower, Vegetable, Shrub How, When, and Where to Transplant 
How to Select the Best Kinds How to Condition Soil and Fertilize 

How, When and Where to Plant How to Overcome Pests and Diseases 

How to Plan a Garden for Beauty and Success How to Store Roots, Bulbs, etc. for Winter 
How to Care for and Cultivate How to Prune, Disbud, etc. 


How to Cultivate Indoor and Window Boxes 
WHATEVER YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 


YOUR GARDEN IS INSTANTLY FOUND HERE! 
Written for the Climate, Soils, Seasons and Methods of All Parts of the U. S. 
Hard to Grow Varie- Flowering Bulbs Flowering Shrubs Soil Preparation 




















ties For Spring Planting Ornamental Vines Hot Beds and Cold 
Hardy Types For Fall Planting Ornamental Trees Frames 
Half-Hardy Types Roses Fruit Trees Garden Planning 
Selection Berries Tables 
Grouping Hedges Succession Planting 
} reper mee, me Tables Lawns . pri Airmen oA 
tarting Indoors Preparing Soil ashioned Garden 4 
Soca oe — ‘ Rock a acre < pam SAVE 12 ly, % on this 
’ anting Methods ater Gardens runing A N 
Annual Plo Thinning Out Wild Flowe inowe'sna gee ol rapfentee- 
u wers inning Out ild Flowers ows and Exhibits , 
} mene on 5 a oo ead beer = Boxes eee and Walls o f P UB LI C ATI O N 
enera aracteris- atering ertilizers erns 
tics Pinching Vegetables Cactus PRICE 5 
Easy to Grow Varie- Cultivation Pests Greenhouses 
ties Varieties of Flowers Diseases Grafting 3! Order Now 
How to Prune a Rose Bush Spring and Fall one No 
. : oney 
One of the many expertly drawn diagrams in The Garden 
Encyclopedia. This great book shows as well as tells you After publication price will be $4.00 











how to do everything. 750 illustrations, including 250 half- 
tones, as practical and easy to understand as the text which 
accompanies them. 


GARDEN PLANS FREE 


A beautiful 16 page booklet in color containing 
Garden and Landscape Plans sent with the 
Garden Encyclopedia. Keep it FREE in connec- 
tion with book. 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE 


You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, now or: the press, at the 
pre-publication price of $3.50. (After publication, price will be $4.) Just sign and 
send the coupon, with no money, to reserve your copy. We will notify you when 
the volume is ready to ship. Then send $1.00 deposit and the GARDEN 
EN CYCLOPEDIA, with free garden plans, will be shipped prepaid for a week’s 
examination. If you are not delighted, return it and your dollar will be refunded 
at once. If you keep it, your deposit is your first payment and you pay balance at 
the rate of $1.00 per month. 


A Whole Shelf of Garden Books 


in ONE Up-To-Date Volume 





AT BOOKSTORES OR MAIL COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & OO., Publishers, 

Dept. 372, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, one copy of the Garden 
Encyclopedia. Notify me when ready to ship and I will send one dollar 
deposit. Ship fully prepaid for one week’s examination. If I return the 
book you will refund my deposit at once. If I keep it the deposit is my 
first ‘payment and I will send $1.00 each month until the special pre- 
publication price of $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. The 
Garden Plans are to be mine free, in connection with the book. 
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WATER LILIES 


Upnaranteed to Woom- 
WG 





Beautiful*= A 


No garden is complete with- 
out the beauty and fragrance 
of a Water Lily Pool. Water Lilies are the 
easiest of flowers to grow—no weeding—no 
watering—no hoeing. Certain to prove of 
fascinating interest. 


Plan Now to Build or Restock Your Pool 


All Tricker Water Lilies are young, vigorous 
and guaranteed to bloom. 


TRICKER’S 1936 Specials 
“THRIFT DUET”, Hardy Lilies. One 
Chromatella, yellow; one Marliac Flesh, 
pink. Special Value................$1.75 
BOOKLET, ‘“‘How to Build a Pool.’’ Pool 
building is an easy matter with this com- 
SUGGS HOGHIN |... o.o'sis-s onc 10c 


FERTILIZER “PRAEFEC- FREE 
TA.” Use this at planting time. 1936 Catalog 
More Blooms— Larger Flowers. Beautitel 


5 lb. bag $1.50. 31b. bag $1.00. 
2 lb. carton. . ccee OEE 


Order Today! 


Send your inquiry or your order 
to the office nearest you. 


Everything for the Water Garden 


6204 BROOKSIDE AVE. 6224 RAINBOW TERRACE 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 


new Catalog 
now ready 
(Canada 15c) 
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ANNUAL FLOWER SEED 
NOVELTIES for 193 


CORNFLOWER (Centaurea), Jubilee Gem 
Dwarf, double deep biue. An out- Pkt. 


standing English introduction. ..... 35c 
COSMOS, Orange Flare. The 1935 All 
America Gold Medal Winner. ...... 25c 


MARIGOLDS. Handsome, new varieties. 
Dixie Sunshine. Distinct from all 
others — resembles a _ golden- 
yellow, incurved Chrysanthemum . 25c 
Yellow Supreme. A _ lemon-yellow 
Oarnation-flowered Marigold that 
wea a host of friends immediately 
on introduction last year ........ 20c 


NASTURTIUMS. Dwarf and Semi- 
dwarf, of that popular fragrant 
type. 

Orange Gleam (New). Another color 
that will amply reward you. ..... 25c 
Scarlet Gleam. Last year’s success. . 20c 
Glorious Gleam Hybrids. Mixed 
colors to provide a lavish display. 20c 
Dwarf Double Golden Globe (New). 
Just fine as an edging. .......... 25c 
Dwarf Double Golden Gem Mixture 
(New). Bright, cheerful colors. .. 25c 


PETUNIAS. See catalogue for others. 
Flaming Velvet (New). This year’s 
All America Gold Medal Winner. 

A rich, velvety crimson. Scarce. .. 50c 


SNAPDRAGONS. Rust Proof (New). 
California Giant Mixture. All colors. 25c 


SWEET PEA, Shirley Temple (New). 
A soft rose and as dainty as the 
screen star herself. Ounce $2.00. . 50c 


ZINNIAS in entrancing new forms. 
Fantasy Mixture. Provides marvelous 
colors in a curled and crested type 

of compelling beauty. .......... 25c 

Scabious-flowered. Enjoyed as “dif- 
ferent” cut-flowers. Mixed colors, 25c 
SPECIAL OFFER! 

One packet each of the above $3.75 
Ask for our free 1936 catalogue describing 
these and many more worthwhile garden 
subjects. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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LOCOCO CL CLL OL ON, 
¢ Garden Work for Early February 


rg will thrive best if given an occasional bath to relieve them of dust. 
Tepid water containing suds of whale oil soap will destroy scale and 
red spider at the same time. 

Dahlia tubers may become shriveled in storage; sprinkling them lightly 
will prevent their drying out. Another method suggested for avoiding 
drying is storing the tubers in sawdust or peat moss. 

Store cyclamens in a cool room when they have finished flowering. In 
Summer plant outdoors, being careful that they do not dry out or get too 
much moisture. They will bloom a second season with this treatment, the 
flowers being smaller but borne in profusion. 

Plant seeds now of fibrous begonias of the semperflorens type for bedding 
plants next Summer. Sow the seed in sandy soil in a window garden, cover- 
ing the box with a whitewashed pane of glass raised a little to permit air 
circulation. 

This is a good time to have large trees moved by the frozen ball method. 

Combinations of flowers for the Spring bulb garden deserve some fore- 
thought now. English daisies, forget-me-nots and pansies will combine 
well with the coloring of most tulips. 

Vinca rosea, an excellent plant for bedding purposes or for edgings, 
blooming most of the Summer, needs to be started very early, preferably 
sometime in February. 

Cut branches of forsythia may be forced into bloom readily in the house 
from now on. It is best to make a slanting cut in the stem and to keep them 
in deep water in partial shade until the flowers open. 

Pussy willow branches can be forced quickly now. Other shrubs which 
may be forced in the same way include Japanese quince, Japanese cherries, 
flowering almonds and Spirea thunbergi. Branches of apple trees may also 
be forced. 

Most persons think that no harm is done by crossing the lawn when the 
ground is frozen. However, if a beaten path is made in Winter, strips will 
be worn out beyond repair, and reseeding will be necessary. 

Egg masses of the tent caterpillar, which are to be found on wild cherry 
and fruit trees, should be gathered and burned. Some garden clubs offer 
prizes to children for doing this work. 

Double tulips can be forced readily from now on. 

Paper-white narcissi may still be bought for forcing in pebbles; they 
will bloom more quickly than earlier in the season. 

Grapes may be trimmed to advantage now, and Winter pruning of 
fruit trees may be done if necessary. 

Particular attention should be given to the plum and cherry trees if 
plum-knot is prevalent. Fruit-rotted plums may be checked by gathering 
all the mummied fruits left on the trees. 
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on request. 
Just released! Send for yest copy 


today. Complete Annual with 2() 
pages of full color reproductions 
of rare Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
Many fine new varieties, introduced 
by us for the first time this year. 
Special $1. TIGRIDIAS Offer 
' (Tiger Flower) 
i> Easy to grow as the Gladiolus 
10 bulbs for $1. 
Send Coupon Below for Free Seed Annual 


A much improved strain of this 
Stump Muller 





lovely Summer blooming plant 








/ 
132 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Stores: 


Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Siumpp & Walter Co., New York City HR 
Please send me 1936 Seed Annual—free 
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Gimbels 
Flower Shop 


Philadelphia’s Largest Florist 


We are proud to announce 


that 


Sutton 


& Sons, Ltd. 


Reading, England 


Have appointed us sole agents 
for their world-famous seeds 
—including Sutton Lawn 
Seeds, Sutton’s Fertilizer and 
Sutton’s Weed Eradicator 
for the State 

of Pennsylvania 

’Phone or write for a cata- 


logue listing Sutton’s Famous 
Seeds for the United States. 





‘GIMBEL BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
FLOWER SHOP 
Chestnut : Market : Ninth : Eighth 
Telephone Walnut 3300 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


An Apartment House Garden Club 


NE of the most unique garden clubs yet reported is to be 
found in Baltimore, Md. It is called the Cliff Dwellers’ 
Garden Club and its membership is confined to persons who 
live in apartment houses. That means, of course, that it is 
strictly an indoor garden club. The club was founded by Mrs. 
Morris A. Soper and, in spite of its limitations, has completed 
its fifth year. It is a member of the Federated Garden Clubs of 
Maryland, and has done much to extend interest in the culti- 
vation of flowers indoors and in the use of cut flowers. It has 
also brought about much interest in the use of terrariums, 
which are ideal for apartment houses. 

In the past year there have been discussions on the use of 
hanging baskets, Japanese flower arrangement, dish gardens, 
fruit centerpieces for a dining table, Winter window boxes, 
Fall berries and Winter foliage, the use and abuse of Christ- 
mas greens, indoor pools, aquariums and terrariums and table 
decorations without cut flowers. These, of course, are only a 
few of the subjects which have been taken up. 


Bulletin on Test of Newer Dahlias 


Through the efforts of a “‘committee on affiliations,”’ the 
Dahlia Society of Georgia is able to announce the publication 
of a pamphlet called ‘“The Dahlia Variety Test’’ for the year 
1935. This is ready for distribution and may be obtained, 
free of charge, by writing to Dr. H. P. Stuckey, director, 
Georgia Experiment Station, Experiment, Ga. Dr. Stuckey, 
Dr. W. D. Armstrong, Dr. H. L. Cochran, and Mr. David 
D. Long have included in this interesting and instructive re- 
port a list of the names of the contributors of the dahlias 
grown in the test gardens, the type of soil, the fertilization, 
staking, care of roots and plants, plantings, cultivation, prun- 
ing, mulching, irrigation, and the results. ‘“The Dahlia Va- 
riety Test’’ includes the names of the newer varieties grown, 
the descriptions of the types and colorings, and a report as 
to whether or not these new varieties are recommended. 


The New York Botanical Garden 


At the annual meeting of the New York Botanical Garden, 
January 13, Henry W. de Forest was re-elected president; 
Henry de Forest Baldwin was re-elected vice-president; John L. 
Merrill, vice-president and treasurer; and Marshall A. Howe, 
director and secretary. Elective managers chosen for a three-year 
term include Arthur M. Anderson of Bedford, N. Y.; Clarence 
Lewis of Sterlington; E. D. Merrill of Harvard University; 
Lewis Rutherfurd Morris of New York City; Dr. Marshall A. 
Howe, Henry W. de Forest, and Henry de la Montagne, Jr. 
Mrs. Samuel Seabury, Mr. Edward C. Delafield and Dr. Tracy 
E, Hazen were elected to membership in the corporation; also, 
six women who during the year had been made members of the 


advisory council. They are Mrs. Henry J. Fisher, Mrs. Fred- 
erick A. Godley, Mrs. George McM. Godley, Mrs. William F. 
Hencken, Mrs. Henry F. Schwarz, and Mrs. Townsend 
Scudder. 

Dr. Howe, who had been assistant director of the Garden 
for eleven years, gave his first report as director, empha- 
sizing the year’s successful horticultural displays and the Gar- 
den’s increased services to the public. He reported the addition 
of nearly 54,000 specimens to the already large herbarium, 
raising the total to 1,800,000 specimens. He praised the work 
of the 100 to 200 WPA employees who have given the 
Garden substantial help during the year in clerical, scientific, 
and specialized work indoors, and in gardening and construc- 
tion and repair work both inside and out. 


Lowthorpe’s Course in Horticulture 


The trustees of the Lowthorpe School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture for Women at Groton, Mass., have announced a two- 
year course in horticulture, which is to be inaugurated at the 
beginning of the Spring term, on April 8, 1936. This new 
course, which is to be given in addition to, and entirely 
separate from, the regular course in landscape architecture, 
has been organized with a view to training women to become 
garden experts. Graduates of the course will be fitted to serve 
as horticultural assistants in the offices of landscape archi- 
tects; practical garden consultants; managers of conserva- 
tories, greenhouses and nurseries; teachers of gardening and 
horticulture; and in the various phases of commercial flori- 
culture. 

During the Winter term the school will move to Boston, 
where the students will be given an opportunity to do re- 
search at the Arnold Arboretum and at Horticultural Hall. 
Additional information may be obtained from John A. 
Parker, the director, at 69 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Conference on Alpine Plants Planned 


The Royal Horticultural Society of England and the 
Alpine Garden Society, another English organization, are to 
have a conference on alpine plants May 5, 6 and 7, 1936, in 
London. At that time, there will be a show of alpines with 
competitive classes and a long program, including an address 
by Mr. Cleveland Morgan of Montreal, Canada, and one by 
Mr. W. Hertrich on ‘Rock Gardening in California.”’ 


Another Tour of Virginia Planned 


The Garden Club of Virginia will hold its seventh tour of 
historic Virginia gardens in 1936. The dates selected are April 
27 to May 2 inclusive. Funds derived from the tour will be 
used largely for the restoration projects of the Garden Club 
of Virginia. 








THESE PLANTS ARE RECOMMENDED 


Recent introductions which may 
be planted with confidence 


HIS is a season of novelties. An unusually large number 
To new or little-known plants—annuals and perennials in 

particular—is being listed by the catalogues now pouring 
in. It is difficult to appraise all of them. The average amateur 
will find it necessary to make a selection, probably more or 
less limited. Such a selection is offered here, not in the ex- 
pectation that it will be accepted by all garden makers as it 
stands. It is to be taken purely as a suggestive list. It might be 
altered in many respects and doubtless improved. 

The gaillardia Sun God has been grown by a few amateurs 
for two years but is just coming into general cultivation. 
Plants grown last season on Cape Cod were marvels of 
beauty with massive blossoms four inches in diameter and 
on two-foot stems. This new gaillardia is unusual in its 
coloring, too, being pure golden yellow without any other 
markings. Well established plants begin to bloom in late 
June and continue to yield flowers intermittently through- 
out the season. Apparently it requires no different treatment 
from ordinary gaillardias and will thrive in very hot, dry 
situations but must not be planted in low or wet places. All 
gaillardias detest wet feet but delight in locations too dry 
for most plants. The blooms of Sun God keep well when 
cut and are distinctly decorative when used in tall receptacles. 

For several years, a florist in one of the middle northern 
states grew a cosmos which won a local reputation for un- 
usual excellence. This cosmos has now come into the trade 
and is listed as Sensation, a somewhat ambitious name per- 
haps but one which seems justified. It is a typical cosmos in 
color, pink and white, with very large flowers, slightly cup 





Double fragrant nasturtiums are appearing in new and charming colors 





Fortune is a new buddleia, handsome in color and with 
extraordinarily long spikes 


shaped. These blossoms are equal to those of the late-flower- 
ing Lady Lenox, which usually comes into flower in the 
northern states just in time to be caught by the first hard 
frost. Sensation starts to bloom in mid-Summer, and the 
flowers are excellent for cutting. 

Orange Flare, the yellow cosmos introduced last year and 
the logical successor of the yellow Klondike, which never 
blooms until late Fall, may well be included in this list. It is 
very satisfactory, with foliage entirely different from that 
of the ordinary cosmos. It should be started from seeds sown 
in pots or boxes and preferably started in a coldframe about 
three weeks before the weather would make outside planting 
safe. 

The same practice is to be recommended for the marigold 
Guinea Gold, which has been out several years, yet still re- 
mains in the ranks of the novelties. Seeds should be sown 
early, and results seem to be particularly good when a cold- 
frame is used, but the seeds germinate freely and the plants 
grow rapidly. They may be shifted to the open ground di- 
rectly from the flats or pots in which they were started but, 
of course, must be thinned when small. 

This year, Dixie Sunshine is added to the list of new mari- 
golds and with its ciear, bright yellow flowers and upright 
growth should make an excellent bedding variety. It is late 
flowering, however, a fact which should be kept in mind. 

Some garden makers may find the marigold Yellow 
Supreme preferable. The color is a soft, clear yellow, and 
the flowers are borne on tall stems. The arrangement of the 
petals is so uniform as to suggest a carnation. If a dwarf 
marigold is preferred, Harmony may be substituted, although 
it is less striking. This is a French marigold with a deep 
orange center surrounded by a collar of maroon brown. This 
variety suggests the scabiosa rather than the carnation. Mari- 
golds grow rapidly and can be sown in the open ground, but 
it is safer and better to start these new kinds in pots or flats 
in coldframes. 

Certainly that is the only way to plant the seeds of the 
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Heavenly Blue morning glories, which have become ex- 
tremely popular in recent years. The chief objection to Heav- 
enly Blue has been its tardiness in blooming. The improved, 
early-flowering variety now on the market has been de- 
veloped to meet this objection and is to be recommended. 
Although it is a simple matter to grow the old-fashioned 
morning glories from seeds sown outside, Heavenly Blue is 
much more finicky. The seeds should always be sown in 
frames three or four weeks before settled warm weather. It 
is much better to sow the seeds in boxes or pots than in the 
bottom of the frame. Even when this practice is followed, 
the seeds should always be soaked for 24 hours in warm 
water. Then good and prompt germination may be expected. 

Not for many years has a newly introduced annual caused 
so much discussion as the double nasturtium Golden Gleam 
when it first appeared. This nasturtium is now well estab- 
lished, of course, and grows well when started early if care 
be taken to keep it free from aphis. This season finds several 
other double nasturtiums on the market and in new colors. 
There is Sun Gleam, for example, a brilliant yellow and 
probably the most sweet-scented of all the nasturtiums. The 
plants are semi-dwarf, similar to those of Golden Gleam. It is 
likely to be widely planted. Supreme is salmon cerise in color, 
and sweet scented, with flowers on particularly long stems, 
although the plants are semi-dwarf. Moonbeam is also semi- 
dwarf with primrose flowers. 

So many petunias have come along in recent years that one 
feels like making recommendations with reservations. Never- 
theless, Flaming Velvet can hardly be overlooked because it 
stands at the top of the 1936 All-America selections with a 
gold medal award. Its color, described as brilliant, velvety 
scarlet, will indicate the situations in which it should be used. 
The very dwarf petunia Twinkles is small enough for rock 
gardens but good in beds and window boxes. 

Zinnias have come to be among the most popular of garden 
annuals, but they appear in such variety that difficulty is 
found in making special recommendations. Much pleasure 


The new gaillardia Sun God has massive blossoms, four inches 
in diameter on two-foot stems. 
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Sensation is the name given a new early-flowering cosmos 
with very large blossoms 


may be obtained by growing a wide assortment, including 
the dahlia-flowered kinds, the cactus-flowered varieties, the 
scabiosa-flowered types and, of course, Fantasy, the zinnia 
which won an award of merit in the All-America selection a 
year ago. 

The new phlox Columbia, introduced last season, estab- 
lished itself as an excellent garden variety with unusual vigor 
and almost complete freedom from mildew and blight. It 
can be recommended freely as being a much more reliable 
pink phlox than Elizabeth Campbell, although not exceed- 
ing the well-known New England variety, E. I. Farrington, 
in its size or the brilliancy of its individual blossoms. 

No one can undertake to include a selection of dahlias or 
gladioli in making up a list of this kind, but an exception 
must be made in the case of Bishop of Llandaff, a dahlia of 
unusual character and charm. It is a dwarf variety, single or 
semi-double, very dark red in color and with foliage which is 
almost bronze rather than green and cut in a manner entirely 
different from that of other dahlias. 

So much has been said recently about the new chrysan- 
themums, particularly the hybrid Koreans and the hybrid of 
Arcticum called Astrid, that they need only passing notice in 
this enumeration. They should have a place in every planting 
list. This is also true of the dwarf, hardy asters which have 
also been described at length in Horticulture. One or more of 
the different kinds should surely have a place in any list 
of recommended perennials. Possibly they may have a way 
of disappearing suddenly and completely as does the older 
and fairly well-known Amelia, but regardless of that fact, 
they should be considered indispensable and simply replanted 
when they disappear. 

There are few introductions among shrubs to be recom- 
mended, but a word may be said for the buddleia Fortune 
which grows much like a herbaceous perennial, although 
technically a shrub. It usually dies back almost to the ground 
in the Winter but makes very rapid growth and begins to 
bloom by mid-Summer. It has extraordinary long spikes. 

Another plant worthy of notice in this connection is the 
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Vinca minor known as Bowle’s variety. It is a European form 
but apparently perfectly hardy and better in every respect than 
the periwinkle commonly used, having much broader foliage 
and branching more freely from the crown. The flowers are a 
trifle larger than those on the older varieties and appear inter- 
mittently from early Spring until Autumn. This new form 
seems likely to be widely planted when it becomes better 
known, for the periwinkle is among the best of plants for an 
undercover. 


SEEDS OF DIFFICULT GERMINATION 


Horticulture for January 1, Elizabeth Rawlinson men- 
tions the difficulties she experienced with the germination 
of the cosmos Orange Flare. This is not surprising, especially 
when several seedsmen at first reported that the introducer’s 
seed was not good because they had experienced complete 
failures in their germination tests of this species. 

This seed has two peculiarities which account for most of 
the failures reported. First, the seed will not germinate for 
several months after harvesting, and is not usually ready to 
grow until after February 15 to 20. Earlier sowings are al- 
most certain to fail. 

Second, the seeds must have plenty of heat; enough, in fact, 
to ruin most seeds. If sown indoors the temperature should be 
85 degrees or more. Perhaps the best way to supply this tem- 
perature in the average house is to raise the seed flat or pan 
about a foot above a steam or hot-water radiator. Watering 
must be liberal, as the high temperature dries the soil rapidly. 
As soon as the seedlings appear, move the flat to a cooler spot. 
Out of doors, it is a waste of time to plant Orange Flare much 
before May 20 in the vicinity of Chicago and New York. 

Another flower requiring similar treatment is the lovely but 
perverse Heavenly Blue morning glory. If one is skilful with 
The new marigold Dixie Sunshine looks like a great carnation a knife, it is easy enough to cut a small notch in the seed coat 

with bright yellow flowers so that the white flesh of the cotyledon shows. Care must be 
taken to avoid injuring the germ. A much simpler method is 
to soak the seeds in tepid water for at least 24 hours. When 
planted, the flat should be placed over the radiator in the 
same way as Orange Flare cosmos. I have had seedlings appear 
in four days under this treatment. 

Many people complain that for them Heavenly Blue runs 
“all vines and no flowers.’’ In almost every case they add the 
information that they have fertilized and watered liberally. 
This is just what is wrong. If given a place in full sun, with 
its roots in gravelly or stony soil, it will bloom all Summer 
long, but give it just a little too much plant food and it will 


do nothing at all in the way of blooming. If your soil is too 

[ee rich, add up to 50 per cent coal ashes to it. Incidentally, the 

Pr new Heavenly Blue Improved variety is much less likely 

ae : to run to vine; it blooms earlier and on cloudy days will re- 
¢ main open all day. 


































































Of all commonly grown plants, American seedsmen seem 
to have more complaints about petunias than any others. 
Yet no plant is easier if properly handled. The chief difficulty 
is that petunia seed is so minute that most people allow it to 
become slightly dry for a short while during the germination 


“s ee period, even though they think they are watering liberally. 
dl ¥ This is fatal. It is almost impossible to maintain the proper 
_ > conditions in the average house without covering the flat with 
ee 
| 


” 


~~“ 
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glass or with damp paper. If glass is used, the drops of water 
that are sure to gather on the under side should be wiped off. 
Most petunia seeds germinate well in the dark. Best results 
seem to come from keeping the flat dark until after germina- 
we tion has taken place. At any rate, the flat should be shaded 
with newspaper. If, after two weeks of this treatment, the 
seedlings do not appear, the flat should be placed in the sun 
~ anyway, as for some unknown reason certain lots of seed de- 
4 ie a mand sunlight to germinate, contrary to the general needs of 

° _- this annual. 





—R. M. Carleton. 


Bishop of Llandaff is unique among dahlias, with curiously . 
cut foliage almest bronze in color Western Springs, IIl. 
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I SUPPOSE the American Amaryllis Society might be con- 
sidered as subject to the strictures made by Dr. McFarland 
in his article on specialized organizations (See Page 42). 
Nevertheless, an unbiased observer would be forced to say, I 
am sure, that any society capable of issuing a year book like the 
one just put out by the American Amaryllis Society has justi- 
fied its existence. This year book, the second which the society 
has published, is dedicated to Theodore L. Mead, naturalist, 
entomologist and plantsman, who has been doing much impor- 
tant work, particularly in the breeding of amaryllis bulbs, 
although not ignoring bulbous plants of other kinds, including 
crinums, daylilies and gladioli. 

The year book has 162 pages filled with interesting and 
important information, some of which could not easily be 
found elsewhere. Among the contributions is one from Arno 
H. Nehrling of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society de- 
scribing his father’s work with amaryllis. The elder Nehrling 
was so prominent as an amaryllis grower that the society’s first 
year book was dedicated to him. 

An article by Ida Luyten of Holland on the “Vegetative 
Propagation of Hippeastrums’’ is a scientific but highly 
valuable contribution with excellent illustrations. Hamilton 
P. Traub of Orlando, Fla., the editor of the year book, con- 
tributes an article on the ‘‘Propagation of Amaryllis by Stem 
Cuttage.’’ Henry H. Buxton of Peabody, Mass., writes about 
the ‘“‘Amaryllis as House Plants.’”” Wyndham Hayward dis- 
cusses the forcing of hybrid amaryllis in pots, while William T. 
Walke of Lynn, Mass., a frequent exhibitor at the Spring 
flower shows in Boston, tells how he grows the hybrid amary]- 
lis for exhibition purposes. 

The book is not devoted to the amaryllis exclusively but 
also takes in some of the allied plants like daylilies, nerines, 
daffodils and zephyranthes. It is less popular in character than 
the annual issued by the American Rose Society but in breadth 
of interest and scientific research it surely rivals that excellent 
publication. There must be no lack of enthusiasm and energy 
in an organization which puts out a book like this one. 


I HAVE an interesting note from Mrs. G. Latta Clement of 
Asheville, N. C., about the daylilies I mentioned in the issue 
of January 1, as being reported by Mr. George Gilmer of 
Charlottesville, Va., because they bloomed a second time after 
being transplanted. Mrs. Clement writes that two varieties 
of hers bloomed without being disturbed. She divided seven 
varieties but was delayed in finishing, so that Apricot and 
minus were left until later. The ones that were divided behaved 
as expected, but the two varieties just mentioned began bloom- 
ing early in September and bloomed until well after a light 
frost—not just one bloom here and there, but the entire 100 
clumps (all two years old). They bloomed so freely, indeed, 
that it was possible to exhibit them at the Fall flower show. 





HERE are some who consider lachenalias as oddities 

rather than useful Winter flowering bulbs, but while this 
may be true of some species, it certainly does not apply to 
Lachenalia pendula superba. Among the large family of 
lachenalia species and hybrids—some of the latter are of 
extraordinary coloring—L. pendula superba is seemingly the 
only one that will flower before Christmas, although L. 
boundi, a supposed hybrid, will bloom as early. Experts, 
however report that L. boundi does not materially differ from 
L. pendula superba, which presumably is a true species. Like 
most lachenalias, it produces only two leaves but they are 
heavy and tulip-like, the flower stems being strong and carry- 
ing delightful spikes of coral-colored bells tipped with green 


RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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and purple. There is nothing like it and when it becomes 
plentiful as it will now that California has taken up its pro- 
duction, I am sure it will be a popular subject for Christmas. 

Unlike other bulbs, it requires practically no heat. Potted 
in August and kept in a frost-proof pit or frame, it will, I am 
sure, bloom by Christmas. This year I brought my pots into 
the greenhouse in October and they came along so fast that 
even without heat except on frosty nights, they were in full 
bloom by mid-November. 

None of the lachenalias appreciate heat—they can be forced 
but heat makes the foliage and flower stems taller than de- 
sirable. The plants depicted are more leggy than they would 
have been had they had coldframe treatment. The ideal 
temperature is about 40 to 45 degrees and at this temperature 
most varieties and species bloom around March, but in my 
warm greenhouse, they flower from late January on. 





ges H. CUTLER’S biography of Lilium tenuifolium 
Golden Gleam (Horticulture, March 1, 1935) on the face 
of it seems definite enough, but it is, nevertheless, possible that 
the originator did not effect a definite cross. Two such totally 
distinct lilies would hardly be likely to produce an offspring 
showing only the influence of one. By selection in after gen- 
erations, it is quite possible to develop a type true to color, but 
in view of the characteristic foliage of the martagons, which, 
without doubt, would be dominant, it scarcely seems possible 
that a hybrid of these two lilies would fail to show any signs 
of martagon blood at some time or other. Instances have been 
recorded where artificial crosses have apparently stimulated 
seed production without resultant hybrids, and until I see 
more evidence of hybridity in Golden Gleam I shall look 
upon it as a varietal form. 





Lachenalias are bulbous plants with odd fowers which can be 
forced into bloom in a frame, pit or greenhouse 
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WHAT, MORE FLOWER SOCIETIES! 


WELL-INTENTIONED commentator has suggested 

the formation of an American lily society, which seems 
to be at present the American idea of increasing attention to 
any particular garden inhabitant. To me it is distressing to 
note this tendency, which I think is unfortunate. We now 
have three great horticultural societies, relating to Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Pennsylvania, each with a large mem- 
bership, a long history of accomplishment, and considerable 
resources. Is it not possible that a joint lily committee within 
these three organizations could do as well by that misunder- 
stood flower as the lily committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society does in England? Each year I receive an admirable lily 
yearbook, which I suspect is vastly better than could be the 
publication of a separate lily organization, and which cer- 
tainly has far greater circulation than would be possible if 
there were a lily society. 

Personally, I have reached the point of wanting to join 
only one more organization—one for destroying organiza- 
tions! I now carry memberships in the three great horticul- 
tural societies above mentioned, and in half a score of other 
important garden organizations, though some are not so im- 
portant. Each organization must have officers and an office. 
It must have some sort of publication, more or less adequate. 
It also exacts dues, and sometimes pays officials. It must win 
membership if possible, and when it has done that it is prob- 
ably not very far along in comparison with what would 
happen if the special subject had been adequately and honestly 
fostered within the existing groups. 

A new daffodil organization has just been formed, which 
means officers, members, publications. At “‘Breeze Hill” I 
have growing for a Spring splash 278 varieties of tulips, 
many of them new to this hemisphere. All the excitement is 
prepared, therefore, for a tulip society. Some of these days I 
might get excited about hyacinths, and then bestir myself for 
a hyacinth society. To me lilacs and mock oranges are among 
the very finest of shrubs and of each of them there are many 
varieties. Why not, then, a syringa society and a philadelphus 
society, and so on down the tiresome list to where we are able 
to paraphrase Scripture and say that ‘““Whenever two or three 
garden addicts are gathered together there will be a president, 
a secretary, and a treasurer in the midst’’? 

If we don’t stop this organization “‘phobia’’ it will be 
found that the members of the portulaca society, of the alys- 
sum society, of the taxus society, the ilex society, and so on up 
and down the line, will naturally cease to pay dues to the 
great organizations that have maintained horticulture for a 
hundred years in the United States, and we will be left with 
a lot of little piffling organizations that get nowhere to real 
satisfaction. 

Now someone will be poking a finger at me, because I have 
for 20 years promoted vigorously the American Rose Society. 
My answer is quite prompt, and is to the effect that if, when 
that effort was begun, there had been conditions as favorable 
as conditions are now, I could have seen a Rose Commit- 
tee of these three organizations do a mighty good job of rose 
promotion. 
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Perhaps I may have to ask for a charter for that new 
organization I refer to above—the one for killing organiza- 
tions. I am willing to be its president! 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
A NEW JUDGING PLAN PROPOSED 


HE Wisconsin State Horticultural Society suggests a new 

system of judging which it considers to have several ad- 
vantages over old methods, and yet does not eliminate educa- 
tional features. 

The object of this new plan is to give awards to exhibits at 
flower shows based on a standard of perfection rather than by 
competition. Exhibits are judged against a perfect score, and 
a first, second or third award given according to their rating 
on the score card. All exhibits in a class scoring between 95 
and 100, for example, are thus placed in Division 1. 

The disadvantages which arise from the system of competi- 
tive judging are well known. Judges often find exhibits in a 
class so nearly equal in their merits that it is almost impossible 
to say which is the best. In this event personal opinion must 
enter into the decision, yet the one not receiving the highest 
award is often considered much superior by the public. By 
using this new system both exhibits would be given the same 
division award based upon their score according to the score 
card, which would be educational. 

The non-competitive show has been tried as a means of 
eliminating objectional features of competition, but has the 
disadvantage that it also eliminates the educational features. 
With this system members were asked to bring exhibits, but 
they were not judged. The public, therefore, did not have the 
advantage of knowing which exhibits were good or bad in the 
opinion of competent judges. 

The new method is designed to eliminate both of these dis- 
advantages. In using it the standard for the show is first deter- 
mined. At a state or district show the standard should be high. 
At a small show it should be based on the ability of the 
exhibitors. This is important, since to judge all shows by the 
same standard would cause dissatisfaction. One or two supe- 
rior exhibits in a class may set the standard for that class. 
Thus, if one exhibit in a class were superior to all others it 
would be placed in the first division—all others would 
receive lower ratings. 

The score card recommended does not provide a place for 
the exact score of each individual exhibit because this would 
constitute the old system of competitive judging. If, for ex- 
ample, the judges scored a certain arrangement 98 per cent, 
another arrangement 96 per cent, and a third 95 per cent, 
exhibitors would at once see that a first, second and third 
award had been given. Instead the judges are asked to score by 
division only, the first division, for example, demanding a 
score of 90 or more. Only this division number is designated 
on the score card. Judges do not give any information to ex- 
hibitors, or anyone, as to the comparative merits of exhibits 
given the same award. They do give constructive suggestions 
on the merits of individual exhibits. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


February 14-16. Palm Beach, Fla. Flower Show of the Garden Club 
of Palm Beach. 

March 12-15. Worcester, Mass. Spring Flower Show of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

March 14-22. Baltimore,Md. National Flower and Garden Show con- 
ducted by the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists at the Fifth Regiment Armory. 

March 16-21. New York, N. Y. The 23rd Annual International 
Flower Show at Grand Central Palace. \ 

— 21-29. Chicago, Ill. Garden Club of Illinois Show at the Navy 

ier. 

March 23-28. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Mechanics Building. 

March 23-28. Philadelphia, Penna. Annual Spring Flower Show at 
the Commercial Museum. 









GARDEN CLUBS PLAN WINTER ACTIVITIES 


Pilgrimages will carry many members to 
South Carolina, Texas and Mexico City 


Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, on January 11, Mrs. H. H. 
Buxton of Massachusetts, national transportation chairman, 
presented plans for the trip to Texas. The Eastern contingent 
will leave Boston April 16 by train, stopping at Charleston, 
S. C., where they will be taken to the Middleton and Magnolia 
gardens, also to the garden town of Summerville, and will be 
entertained at luncheon by the Garden Club of South Carolina. 
In the afternoon old Charleston homes and gardens will be 
visited, and the president of the Charleston Garden Club, Mrs. 
Frank E. Whitman, will entertain the members at tea in her 
home. Augusta will be reached in the evening, and the Augusta 
clubs are preparing a surprise for the party. The next day will 
be spent in Atlanta, as guests of the Garden Club of Georgia 
for luncheon and garden visiting. The dogwood festival 
which will be celebrated at this time will add to the pleasure 
of the visitors. Sunday forenoon will be spent in New 
Orleans, as guests of the Louisiana Garden Club, and the 
members arrive in Dallas the morning of April 20, when the 
annual meeting will open. Travel plans for groups from 
other parts of the country are in preparation, and will be 
announced later. 

Mrs. Ben G. O’Neal, president of the Texas Federation of 
Garden Clubs, presented plans for the annual meeting. Morn- 
ings will be devoted to business and afternoons and evenings 
to various forms of entertainment. After luncheon on April 
23, the party will leave by bus for Fort Worth, where a 
novel entertainment will be provided—a chuck-wagon sup- 
per, with cowboys singing the songs of the Southwesten 
ranches. The party will then leave by train for Austin, the 
state capital, where breakfast will be served. There will be an 
exhibition of the beautiful Texas wild flowers, and coffee 
will be served in the governor's 


At THE meeting of the executive board of the National 


Maximilian and Carlotta, will also be shown. On Sunday, a 
bullfight may be seen, if desired, and there will be a reception 
at the American embassy. On Monday, the ancient pyramids, 
older than those of Egypt, will be visited, and on Tuesday the 
palace of Cortez, the floating gardens of Xochimilco, the 
lovely town of Cuernavaca, the Morrow gardens and the 
silkworm gardens will be seen. 

On Wednesday the party will take a mountain drive to 
Puebla for a glimpse of the volcanos, and Thursday is free for 
sight-seeing and shopping. Leaving on the night train, mem- 
bers will arrive in San Antonio on May 2. The ancient flower 
festival will be revived this year in Mexico City, on May 5, 
and tickets may be extended if desired. Because of the differ- 
ence in money values of the two countries, the cost of this 
trip is unbelievably low. The complete plans of the trip 
will soon be mailed to members by the Texas federation. The 
return trip may be made by various routes, well planned by 
the American Express Co., which is in charge of the trip 
to Dallas. 

The following states were represented at the meeting: 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Texas and West Virginia. 

The Louisiana Garden Club, president, Mrs. A. Q. Peter- 
sen, New Orleans, was admitted to membership. The Garden 
Club of Bermuda, president, Mrs. Alfred Blackburn Smith, 
Hamilton, was admitted as an extra-territorial member. 

Mrs. Kemble White, chairman of conservation, asked the 
board to disapprove of the Santee-Cooper project in South 
Carolina, as a political affair, destructive of wild life. The Gar- 
den Club of South Carolina has condemned this, and expressed 
a hope that the National Council would sustain their objection, 
and the board voted to do so. State presidents were asked to 
write directly to President Roosevelt, stating objections. 

Mrs. F. J. Swift of New York presented plans for awarding 
the National Council purple ribbon, for outstanding achieve- 

ment at important flower shows. 





mansion. A 75-mile drive in pri- 
vate cars will take the party 
to San Antonio, where historic 
buildings of the old Spanish city 
will be seen. San Antonio will be 
celebrating its centennial that 
week, with a battle of flowers, 
which will add to the pleasure of 
the visitors, and luncheon will be 
served in the patio of the old 
Spanish governor’s palace. 

At this point, the party will 
separate, some going directly 
home, others taking a brief post- 
convention trip to the semi- 
tropical gardens of Houston and_ | enemas 
other cities. The rest of the party : 
will take the night train for : sd 
Mexico City, where they will be 
royally entertained by the Mex- 
ico City Garden Club. Saturday, 
April 25, will be devoted to 
seeing the historical old city. 
Through the courtesy of the 
Mexico City Garden Club, pri- 
vate homes and gardens, some of 
them more than 400 years old, 
will be opened to the visitors. 
The old market, the glass factory 
and the Chapultepec palace, 
home of the ill-fated Emperor 











These pictures, made in St. Louis, indicate that plenty of 


educational work remains to be done. This would 
seem to be a project for the garden clubs. 


It may be awarded in each state 
once a year, upon request of the 
state president. Mrs. Swift also 
reported that the first edition of 
the National Council cook book 
is nearly sold out, and another 
will follow shortly. 

Mrs. Jerome N. Coombs of 
New York, chairman of horti- 
culture, reported that eleven 
states have appointed chairmen 
of horticulture, and urged the 
others to do so at once. Mrs. 
Coombs’ invaluable pamphlet 
on judging is being ordered in 
quantity by state presidents, at 
the reduced rate. 

It was voted to establish a 
branch of the lecture bureau in 
the Pacific region, which will 
supply speakers with horticul- 
tural knowledge suited to that 
region. 

Mrs. Malcolm J. Edgerton of 
Connecticut, chairman of lec- 
tures and lantern slides, reported 
that the new lecture on ‘‘Road- 
sides’’ is complete, and the lec- 
tures on garden design and on 
New England gardens are nearly 
complete. 
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Each month there are new users and new 
enthusiasm for this product. In the green- 
house or in the open it has amazed gardeners 
with its splendid results. 


A true organic fertilizer, it is milled to an ex- 
ceptional fineness making its food elements 
immediately available in the soil and afford- 
ing a greater degree of control than has ever 
been possible with a true ORGANIC plant 
food. "Eureka" is unsurpassed for all horti- 
cultural purposes. Write for descriptive 
folder and prices. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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HARDY GERANIUMS FOR THE 
ROCK GARDEN AND BORDERS 


The following list will give an endless succession of 
beautiful blooms throughout the season. 


argenteum .....-ccccccccccce $3.65 


oi a a 35 pr ee ident 00.06 09-46 oa0.0 ae 
MME sos shes ccsecesers ‘35 | Dratense aibam’2..02.002.001. 35 
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More than 1,000 Rock and Aipine Plants listed in our new catalogue 
entitled “Continuous Bloom in the Rock Garden.” 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 
SHORE ROAD GREENS FARMS, CONN. 











Packard Bird Feeders and Bird Food 


attract the most desirable birds to 
your garden and shrubbery, often in 
great numbers. 


A twenty year test has proven these 
best. THE CAPE COD EDER, at- 
tractive to birds and people, white 
with green roof, or stained brown— 
say which, hangs upon any nail any- 
where, holds much food dry and safe 
and feeds it to the birds as needed. 
It has a special saet holder. 


SPECIAL OFFER. With every order 
for a Oape Ood Feeder accompanied 
by $5—a very low price for so at- 
tractive and durable a device—I will 
mail the feeder and five pounds of 
my Special Mixture bird food—the 
only really satisfactory, balanced 
ration bird food—all for $5.00 post- 
paid in United States. 


1446 WASHINGTON ST., CANTON, MASS. 





Everything for wild birds 
Oatalogue free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
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A LILY’S COLOR VAGARIES 


HY is practically no mention made in the hundreds of 

catalogues I collect from all over the world and in the 
books and periodicals I read, about the color variability of 
Lilium superbum? Is this because only one or two shades have 
ever gotten into the trade? Or is it that none has been segre- 
gated? In my meadow garden there are over one hundred 
bulbs collected in the wild. I doubt if any two of exactly 
the same shade could be found (except, of course, of sets of 
the same bulb). Orange, deep blood crimson, brownish crim- 
son, red, pure brown without a trace of red, and dozens of 
intermediate shades make a fascinating vision of possibilities 
in crossing and selection. If L. thunbergianum could be devel- 
oped, why not the far superior L. superbum? 

Many people know too little about color to be willing to 
use red, that I believe the salability, and therefore the general 
use of this exquisitely graceful lily would be greatly increased 
if the colors were sold separately. Hundreds who are put off 
by the usual orange-red description would be attracted if pure 
brown and orange forms could be obtained. As a matter of fact, 
I have no orange-red at present, although it may be intro- 
duced by self-sowing or unflowered bulbs. 


—Kathleen Cowgill. 
Easton, Md. 


LUPINS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EAR SIR—An article in the December 1 issue of Horti- 
culture in the Roving Gardener’s column interests me. 
It is in regard to growing Lupinus polyphyllus. As it does not 
state in which part of the country the writer has grown the 
plants, | cannot say whether my experience will be of any 
help. I have grown them here in New Hampshire in the colors 
of pink, blue, white, and bronze and had no trouble with 
them. I have sown seed in July and have had lovely plants in 
the Fall, losing very few during the Winter. I have had them 
in the perennial border and also in beds in full sunlight for 
cut flowers. 

Perhaps our climate is especially good for them, as the 
weather does not usually get too hot and the nights are always 
cool, although the Summer of 1935 was the hottest I have 
seen here in eight years. In regard to the aphis, if the garden is 
kept moist at all times, the garden worker will not be troubled 
much with them. The only spray that I have found that keeps 
the aphis down and that will not burn the foliage if put on in 
the hot sun is called Wilson’s O.K., which I use every 15 to 
20 days. I find that L. polyphyllus does best here in a light 
soil. I use either bone meal, sheep manure or light liquid 
manure. 


—W. W. Gallagher. 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


GLOXINIAS FROM SEED 


© gepdtow are best raised from seed, although they can 
be increased from leaf cuttings. The seed should be 
sown in February, using a light soil containing some sand and 
charcoal. If a little peat or leaf mold can be added, so much the 
better. It is important to have the pots or flats well drained, 
and to water the soil thoroughly before the seeds are sown. 
Only a very little covering will be needed, and a sheet of glass 
placed over the box will help to maintain a moist condition. 
It is well, though, to have the glass raised the thickness of a 
pencil at one end to admit air. 

One should keep the box out of the direct sunlight until 
the plants have started, and never allow the soil to become 
dry. An easy way to apply water without washing out the 
seed is to cut a piece of tissue paper the size of the box and lay 
it over the soil, pouring the water gently on the paper until it 
is saturated. 
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FERTILIZERS FOR HOLLIES 


EAR SIR—I do not like to see go unchallenged the state- 
ment regarding manure for holly by your correspondent 
Theodore Clapp (Horticulture, January 1). 

Last Summer when he took the advice of a southerner and 
mulched heavily with well-rotted cow manure, he was doing 
exactly the right thing, probably at the wrong time. If the 
manure was applied in early June, the new growth which 
started soon after would probably have had time to ripen 
before Winter, but if, as is more probable, the manuring was 
not done until August, I feel fairly sure Mr. Clapp wrote 
just too soon, for in that case the new growth almost surely 
succumbed during Christmas week. 

The only form of fertilizer which can safely be used on 
holly in the North is well-rotted manure, and the best time to 
use it is after Thanksgiving. There are perhaps other fertilizers 
suitable for holly, but I would not call any of them safe until 
someone has demonstrated them over a period of years. The 
danger is that weak, sappy wood may be formed too late to 
ripen. 

Even manure is not necessary for holly. There is much to 
be said for giving no fertilizer whatever. Mr. Clapp’s trees 
had survived two Winters—just about the time needed to 
establish root growth after ordinary transplanting of hollies 
about a foot high. If his rather acid soil is a loose sandy or 
gravelly loam, or muck, then the hollies were ready to start 
new growth last Summer, whether he gave them manure or 
not. The amount of growth would, of course, be increased by 
the manure, and probably beyond the safety point, an impor- 
tant fact to remember. 

Any reader who wants to manure his hollies should do so 
without delay, and should consider June 1 the deadline, 
though death from later manuring will not occur until 
Winter. 

Holly can easily be grown in the lowlands of Connecticut, 
or any similar climate provided a hardy strain is planted. 
Trees brought from the South will often fail and will usually 
prove unsatisfactory, many of them shedding most of their 
leaves by Christmas. More suitable hollies are those growing 
naturally in New Jersey and on Long Island. Those found in 
nurseries are usually seedlings from the far South, and until 
the weaklings have been weeded out by winterkill, are not 
safe to plant. 

Select the holly in March or April, when it will look its 
worst, and transplant it about mid-April without manure. 
In Fall when holly is truly handsome, transplanting will be 
found risky, and certainly should not be attempted after 
October 1. 

It takes strength of mind to plant a tree which has been bat- 
tered by the gales of January and February, and which as 
soon as transplanted will shed many of its old leaves, while 
the new pale green ones are opening with a very un-Christmas- 
like look. But that is the time to do your planting. Remember 
that a tender and unworthy holly may look well in early 
Fall, but any holly that looks fairly well in Spring is sure 
to be lovely at Christmas time. 


—G. G. Nearing. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


A CHRYSANTHEMUM PEST 


FOR the past year or two certain varieties of chrysanthe- 
mums have suffered considerable damage from a leaf nema- 
tode, a minute pest getting into the leaf tissues where sprays 
have little effect. The trouble is difficult to diagnose, as it shows 
but a slight discoloration on the leaf, but when once started, 
soon ruins the plant. So far there does not seem to be much to 
do except burn the plant and discard the variety. Fortunately, 
most kinds have so far seemed immune, but forewarned is 
to be forearmed. 


—R. Marion Hatton. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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CARILLON 


ON YOUR OWN HOME GROUNDS 


Selected from the best of the new roses in America and Europe, these 
varieties are the supreme achievement of the World’s most famous hy- 
bridizers. Thoroughly tested, they will bring a refreshing note to old 
gardens and a thrill to the beginner. The five best are . . . 


_— a“ 


~ 
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CARILLON (Plant Pat. No. 136) Destined to be 
one of the best loved roses of all time. Like the 
Carillon it rings with happiness. It is cheerful, yet 
restful, with its blossoms of soft, yet brilliant flame 
and coral tones. Just as it takes many bells to make a 
Carillon, this rose is at its best when planted in groups. 


ALEZANE (Plant Pat. No. 116) A newcomer from 
Spain. A rose of the most astonishing colors; reddish 
brown in the bud, gradually evolving to apricot with 
a yellow circle in the center. The first to bloom in 
the Spring. It is one of the finest roses ever to come 
from a country known for its romance and color. 


GLOAMING (Plant Pat. No. 137) Certain to arouse 
the enthusiasm of garden lovers. The large, urn 
shaped buds are carried on long stems, ideal for cut- 
ting. Of soft, satiny pink, the flowers have a clear, 
underlying shade of orange, giving the petals a lumi- 
nous quality. Vigorous grower. Delightful fragrance. 





MATADOR (Plant Pat. Applied For) When shown 
in Europe this rose was heralded as a great red rose. 
Tests in our own research gardens and many others 
confirm this opinion. Blossoms are large, full, with 
the scarlet crimson and sheen of the matador’s cape. 
Matador brings the fire and flash of the toreador to 
your garden. Sturdy grower. 


| 


WHITE BRIARCLIFF (Plant Pat. No. 108) The first 
and only absolutely pure white hybrid tea rose. The 
goal of hybridizers for years. A supreme white rose, 
with the finest form since bride’s roses have been 
grown. A vigorous, bushy plant. Tremendous pro- 
ducer and ideal for cutting. You will be enchanted 
by its beauty. 





Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Dealers 
Everywhere. Available also in ‘‘Fertil-potted’’ Packoges 


WRITE FOR beautiful booklet 
“*All About the New Roses.’’ Sixteen 
roses wn full color. Accurate, helpful direc- 
tions show how to succeed with modern 
roses. Send 10c to cover mailing cost 


LOOK FOR 
THIS SEAL 
For your protection, 
the patented]. & P 
Roses are identified 
by a special Patent 
Label Look for it 


JACKSON ¢ PERKINS company -: 
Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and Plant Specialties . . . Wholesale Only 
Department HT26 NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
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( Beautiful Korean 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


frome SEED 











Easy to grow—sown in spring, they'll 
bloom this fall! . , . That’s the unique, 
fascinating story “of these beautiful, 
hardy Korean Hybrid Chrysanthemums, 
Every gardening fan will enjoy grow- 
ing them. Magnificent colors. Compact 
bushes, virtually covered with flowers. 
Showy; unexcelled for cutting. Earliest 
blooming — the first of the season. 
Order now. Pkt. 50c; spec. pkt. $1.50. 


Other outstanding New Flowers 


MARIGOLD, Mexican Orange—Sturdy 
plants, 3 ft. tall, covered with large, 
graceful, Gouble brilliant-orange blooms. 
Pkt. 20c; special pkt. 60c; %-oz. $1. 
COSMOS, Early Orange Flare—A glow- 
ing orange Cosmos; begins blooming in 
July and continues until frost. Plants 4 
ft. tall. Pkt. 20c; special pkt. 60c. 

ANNUAL PHLOX, Gigantea Art Shades 
—Magnificent, giant flowers; salmon, ap- 
pleblossom, soft rose, light violet and 
many others. Pkt. 25c; special pkt. 75c. 


Send for Dreer’s 1936 Garden Book—Free 


HENRY A. 
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| SELF-SOWN CALIFORNIA POPPIES 


| Sede annuals give any brighter or more lasting effect in the 
flowering border than California poppies. If people knew 
that these pretty annuals would self-seed the border where 
they grow, they would not dig up the ground each Spring 
and sow new seed. I never do, and I always have a beautiful 
assortment of colors, far more lovely than new seedlings, 
because they are larger and bloom sooner if left to come up 
themselves. This is provided for by allowing the plants in late 
Summer to seed themselves. Then seedlings will come up the 
next Spring all over the bed and grow and look much more 
artistic than if sown by hand. Thus I have them in the hardy 
border, where they have a background of the rich green leaves 
of a lovely hibiscus, and the hibiscus has, in the Califor- 
nia poppies, a silvery green carpet spread before its feet all 
studded with cups of mellow gold and saffron softly glowing 
amid flaming reds. 

A new variety of the eschscholtzia called Dazzler, has 
brilliant scarlet-colored flowers, brighter and richer than any 
flaming scarlet bloom among the poppies. They bloom from 
the last of May until late Summer if I leave them to seed them- 
selves as I do the other varieties. For then they get started earlier 
in the Spring and seem more hardy in the cool nights. 

When the seedlings are up far enough the bed or border 
can be cleaned of any grass or weeds, and the top soil stirred 
and mulched with some fine old manure. They need an open 
sunny position, and are placed on the southern exposure of the 
flowering border, in a soil which is left moderately alone, that 
is, without enriching it much, or disturbing the plant roots, or 
having the soil too sandy. They grow best in a good garden 
soil which is heavy enough to hold together well about the 
plants. 

Other good features of the California poppies—they do 
not seem to have any insect enemies, nor to suffer from the 
drought as most annuals. Neither do they seem to mind the 











> Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. | 








For Better Lawns 
and Gardens..... 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


@ High nitrogen content 
@ High water holding capacity 


@ ALL Humus — no weed 
seeds or foreign matter 





Mined and Manufactured by 


Florida Humus Co. 
Zellwood (Orange County) Florida 
Sales Office: 14] Milk St., Boston 


Write fer free booklet 
| 


rainy seasons. 
—Mary Louisa Hellings. 


Titusville, N. J. 


WHITE FLOWERS IN ROCK GARDENS 


HY does someone not organize a White Flower Society? 
White flowers are too often neglected in gardens, and 
especially in rock gardens. 

The vivid colors of many rock plants need the quiet, rest- 
ful whites to offset them. And what gems some of these white 
flowers are! 

There is the white grape hyacinth, Muscari botryoides 
album. A group of these charming flowers look like little 
fairies dancing among the rocks. 

The lovely little snowdrops, Galanthus nivalis, often push 
up through the snow. And the Spring snowflakes, Leucojum 
vernum, are just as welcome. 

There is a low-growing veronica with a compact habit that 
is covered with snowy white bloom during its flowering sea- 
son. It is a little beauty, but not always easy to find in 
catalogues. 

Candytuft, [beris sempervirens, as it develops from year to 
year, holds an important place in the rock garden. Nothing is 
more admired in my garden than this plant in its prime, just 
covered with masses of waxy white blossoms. Its flowering 
season is very early and very long. 

Cerastium tomentosum arabis, both single and double, and 
Saponaria ocymoides alba are all desirable. But perhaps the 
most beautiful of all white flowers is the roof iris of Japan, 
Iris tectorum album. It is not unlike an orchid and is an exqui- 
site thing as it nestles among the rocks. It is indeed a true 
aristocrat. 

—Nell J. Yeomans. 





Danville, III. 
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Now you can 


START YOUR OWN 
PLANTS 


7 COMPLETE 
IN ONE PACKAGE 
$5.00 
with this DELIVERED 


CEL-0-GLASS Wentiie 
Junior Cold Frame! 


G a six weeks’ jump on spring! Get 
earlier, stronger plants, with this sturdy 
Cel-O-Glass* Junior Cold Frame. Compact, 
complete in one package, you can assemble it 
in a few minutes. Sides and sash are of air- 
dried cypress, painted green. The Cel-O-Glass 
sash is light, easy to handle, can’t break like 
glass or tear like cloth. It protects plants, 
prevents burning or bleaching. Guaranteed 
for 5 years. 

Order today. The Cel-O-Glass Junior Cold 
Frame will be shipped C.O.D. or send money 
order or check. Transportation 
charges prepaid. Or, if you prefer, 
write for free descriptive folder. 

* REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 





aos pat. OFF 


CELO-GLASS 


U.S. PATS. 1.580.287 & 1.933.616 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
Organic Chemicals Dept. 
Dept. F, Wilmington, Delaware 





A combination feeder 
and bird house. In 
winter use as a feeder. 
In Spring it makes a 
snug little home for 
wrens. Made of white 
pine, stained brown, 
copper nails used. 
Write for Circular 
THE W. W. OLIVER 
MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








ROCK GARDEN SEEDS 


| | From Far Places 


Likely largest American list of un- 
usual alpines, and rare rock garden 
perennials. Also seeds of wildlings for 
naturalizing. Unique descriptive cat- 
alog of some 2000 kinds, on request. 
DEPT. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 








LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


OF 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Winter Term in Boston Starts Jan- 
uary 6—S5th Year. Spring and Fall 
Terms in Groton. John Parker, 8.B., 
M. Arch., Director, 69 Newbury 
Street, Boston. Write for Catalog. 














_ Wayman’ 
RISES 
an 


It is my aim to supply flower lov- 

ers with world’s finest Iris at rea- 

sonable prices. Over 25 years’ experience. 
ROBERT YMAN 


N.Y. 





Box B Baysipve, L. I., 
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oy Kunderd 44diotd 


are consistent winners 





te Fan 
« ” * ‘Sa 
ey 2y Three Prize-winning 10c 
+ //\% Kunderd Gladioli sent for 
Cs | Stamps or Coin. Regular value 40c. 
A Before placing your order for 
¢ “ai R Gladiolus bulbs or other flowers 
Marx pfor your garden, get Kunderd’s 
DAYS} New Gladiolus and Garden Book. 
a7, ; Printed in beautiful colors; 
— offers the best Gladioli and 
flowers; special bargain 
collections and other 
features. Write for it 
today; see it for your- 
self. We send it ab- 
solutely Free. 


A. E. Kunderd Inc.,207 Lincoln Way, W., Goshen, ind. 


OPlease send me Kunderd's 1936 Gladiolus Book free. 
OInclosed find z0c for 3 genuine Kunderd Gladioli. 


















PLAN GARDENS NOW 


Now IS THE TIME to plan 
your garden. Remember, too, 
that the prime essential of any 
good garden is proper condition- 
ing of the soil. 

Emblem-Protected Peat Moss is 
the ideal soil conditioner. It breaks 
up hard clay soils and gives bod 
to sandy soils. It aerates the so 
and maintains moisture constancy, 
fosters healthy root development 
and readily makes humus. 


Why not investigate the many 
den uses of Emblem-Protected 
eat Moss? Write today for Free 


SS = =, Valuable literature. 
WY PEAT IMPORT CORP. 


> LIVINGSTON’S 


PEAT MosS 
Say SPECIAL Sif 


















Made to get new custom. 

ers to try our “True Blue” 

Na): AED quality flower and vege- 
> table seeds. 


New Double 
Golden Gleam Nasturtium 
Large, fragrant blooms; das- 
sling beauty. Dwarf planta, 
long stems. t. 10c. 

Giant Oxheart 
The big Tomato everybody 
is talking about. Perfect in 
form ond i 
seedless. . 
mild. Fine slicer. Pkt.10c, 


Chinese Cabbage 


Creamy white head, fine 
flavor. Excellent for fal 
salads or slaw. Pkt. Sc, 


All 3 pkts. 20c, ppd, 
F R E ge NEW CATALOG with vegetahie plant- 


ing chart and new easy flower cultures not 
found in other books. Offers over 1100 new and standard vege- 
tables and flowers. Don't be limited to a small selection. Write 
for this new FREE book today. It's different. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


363 E.Spring St.,86th Year, Columbus, Ohio 


Rurpee’s 
Garden Book 


All the flowers and 

vegetables you would ree 
like to see growing in 

your garden— read all about them 
in Burpee’s Garden Book for 1936. 
This valuable Book describes every [& 
flower and vegetable worth grow- 
ing—all the old favorites and all 
the best new varieties. It is the 
most helpful Seed Catalog any 
gardener can have. Write today. 
BURPEE'S PETUNIAS 

Large-Flowered Bedding 

All best colors mixed, including the new mahogany- 
red Flaming Velvet, All-America Gold Medal Winner, 


and other new colors. Special Mixture: full-size pkt. 
postpaid for only 10¢. (Flaming Velvet, alone, pkt. 25c.) 


W. Atlee Burpee Co.,012 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
tN EERE REE to ke i CNC 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


Here Is a Book of Wonder Plants 


“Tilustrations of North American Pitcher-plants,’’ by Mary Vaux Walcott. 
Published by the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 1935. 
Quarto. Price $25.00. 


From the earliest times the pitcher-plants, conspicuous, 
strange, and beautiful among the wild flowers of America, 
have excited the wonder and admiration of those who knew 
them. With their water-holding leaves and their evident 
equipment for attracting, trapping, holding, and killing in- 
sects, they have always stimulated human curiosity. To the 
older interest has now been added the knowledge that some, 
at least, of the species digest the insects they have caught and 
utilize the product for the plant’s own nourishment. 

Mrs. Walcott now publishes 15 full-page colored illustra- 
tions covering all the known North American species, each 
with a descriptive text, and to this have been added maps and 
text by Dr. Edgar T. Wherry, showing the geographic distri- 
bution of the species, and a description, by Dr. Frank Morton 
Jones, of the marvelous interrelationship between pitcher- 
plants and insects, the insects that they catch and utilize for 
food, the insects that pollinate their flowers, and the insects 
that live and thrive in the same pitchers that kill and digest 
other insects. 

Mrs. Walcott has produced a book that not only is a work 
of art, from the beauty and fidelity of its illustrations, but is 
a fountain of scientific knowledge regarding these amazing 
plants, and she also has told how they may be grown in our 
greenhouses, so that we may watch them at their insect- 
catching operations. 




















—Frederick V. Coville. 
Washington, D. C. 


Combating Shade Tree Pests 


“Insect Enemies of Shade Trees,’’ by Glenn W. Herrick. Published by the 
Comstock Publishing Company, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. Price $5.00. 


Presumably Professor Herrick wrote his book for the 
benefit of park superintendents, shade tree commissions and 
others concerned professionally with the work of combating 
insect pests on shade trees. It is not a book, however, which 
is so technical that amateurs can not read it with interest and 
profit. On the contrary, it is a manual which will make 
possible the identification of most of the pests which infest 
shade trees, as well as indicating the proper method of con- 
trol. The illustrations, largely from photographs, are par- 
ticularly helpful, and the book is one which might well have 
a place in every garden club library, as well as on the desks 
of teachers of horticulture. 


Information and Good Literature 


“Garden Variety’ by the late Sir Arthur Hort. Published by Longmans- 
Green & Co., New York. Price $2.40. 


Here is a book which combines literature and garden lore. 
Sir Arthur Hort was a very skilled amateur gardener with an 
unusual facility for putting his information into words. In 
this book he is dealing, of course, with English conditions, 
but he writes about plants with which most garden makers 
are familiar and from a viewpoint which gives his work 
special charm. When you find a book which can be recom- 
mended for its practical information and likewise for its 
literary quality, it is a somewhat unusual experience. 


An Important New Fern Book 


“Ferns of the Vicinity of New York’’ by John Kunkel Small. Published 
by The Science Press, Lancaster, Penna. Price $2.50. 


There is now for the first time a complete manual of the 
ferns and fern allies of the New York region. This book of 
Mr. Small’s is as complete as any book of this kind could be. 
It is written for amateurs and is fully illustrated, but it is 
















100 years of 
Engiish Aristocracy 
await your command 


NowH#eERE in all the world has flower 
culture been brought to such per- 
fection as in England. 

Just as Englishmen have bred 
their horses, sheep and dogs to 
world-acknowledged leadership—so 
through the years have Sutton & 
Sons Ltd. bred flowers to a proud 
aristocracy of superlative beauty. 

For more gorgeous blooms, in 
greater profusion, in richer hues 
and glorious size, plant Sutton’s 
Seeds. These direct descendants from 
generations of patrician ancestors 
need only your loving care to lavish 
their full inheritance of grandeur 
upon your garden. 

Planting time will soon be here. 
So send now for Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide in Horticulture and General 
Garden Seed Catalogue. It can be 
obtained, postpaid, for 35c, direct 
from Sutton’s American Resident 
Representative: Mr. George H. 
Penson, Dept. C5, Glen Head, L. 1., 
New York, or from 


SUTTON & SONS LTD. 
Dept. C5 
READING, ENGLAND 


A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s Seeds 
is kept in stock by R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 


34th Street and Broadway, New York City, 
and by the Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 


SUTTONS SEEDS 


ENGLAND'S BEST 








PETER HENDERSONS 


SEED CATALOGUE 


"Everything for the Garden™ 
is all that its name implies 
and more. Complete and 





E VERY} 
ed lING 


GARDEN 







practical in every way, with 
dozens of color plates and 5 
i A, of Ty ry 
of actual results from 
Henderson's Tested 
Seeds. ToGarden-lovers 
everywhere it’s the first 
sign of coming spring 





















—the keytothedoor | 1936 
of the garden of / Pete 
your winter dreams. / 35 con, HENDERSOW 






sr, wen £0. 




















SEND FOR IT— 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Send Me Your 1936 Catalogue as Advertised 








PETER HENDERSON ECO. 


‘35 CoRTLANDT ST. NEw YorRK 








“SUCCESS WITH ROSES “is an inter 
esting, helptul periodical indispensable 
, to rose lovers. Send 

only 10c for 4issues 
and coupon good 
for 25c on first 
order of $2.50. 

Or get a sample 
copy Free with our 


l4 Price Offer 


STAR 1 
ROSES 


WAM QUINARD H. T. crimson- 
maroon, black lustre $1 ea. 
FEDERICO CASAS H.T. copper 
& orange, from Spain $/ ea. 
Send only $1 for BOTH of 
these fragrant everbloom- 
ingroses—2 yr. FiELD-GROWN 
plants, sent at plantingtime. 
1936 GUIDE TO GOOD 
ROSES free on request 
CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Rose Specialists for 38 yrs. 
Robt. Pyle,Pres. West Grove 291,Pa. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS | 











BIRDHOUSES 
75c each prepaid 3 for $2.00 


For Bluebirds, Wrens, Titmice, 
Nuthatches, Downy Woodpeckers 
and Robins in Brown and Green. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 
WM. MEYER, Souderton, Pa. 
Township Line Road 
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scientific in appearance and arrangement. It is not, of course, 
a book for general reading, but a reference book and a guide 
which should be indispensable. The vicinity of New York in 
this instance covers a wider area than might be expected. It 
extends to all of Connecticut and New Jersey and includes 
eastern Pennsylvania and southeastern New York. The book 
has a long taxonomic list and a very complete index. Un- 
doubtedly it will become the standard work on ferns within 
its range. 


A Garden Book for Beginners 


“Flower Garden Primer,”” by Julia H. Cummins. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


Most garden books for beginners are of the ABC type. 
Now, the average man or woman starting to make a garden 
is likely to realize that he or she may be short in knowledge 
although long in enthusiasm. Such a person is glad of in- 
formation in a language which is readily understood but 
dislikes to be treated like a child in rompers. Miss Cummins 
has succeeded in writing a book which is obviously meant 
for amateurs but which is written with an appreciation of 
the fact that even an amateur is likely to have a marked 
degree of intelligence, especially if he knows enough to take 
up gardening as a hobby. The book contains a great amount 
of assorted information with tables and illustrations. 


Twelve Months With Roses 


“A Year in the Rose Garden,’’ by Dr. J. H. Nicolas. Published by Double- 
day, Doran Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1.00. 


Dr. Nicolas lives in a rose garden all Summer and thinks 
about roses all Winter. Such constancy naturally results in 
occasional impulses to place the results of his research and 
study on paper. This little book does not begin to tell all 
Dr. Nicolas knows about roses, but it sums up the essential 
information which a rose grower ought to know and makes 
its 105 pages well worth while. The illustrations are useful. 


SOIL TESTING’S LIMITED VALUE 


HILE the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., each 

year receives and tests hundreds of samples of soil sent 
in from all parts of the state by farmers, gardeners, greenhouse 
proprietors, and others, the chemical testing of soils, except 
for lime requirement, is of very limited value in aiding one to 
diagnose the fertilizer needs of a soil, according to Professor 
R. C. Collison, soil specialist at the station. 

The most important point to observe in taking a soil 
sample is to make it as representative of the field or area as 
possible. This can best be done by taking small portions of 
soil to a depth of six to seven inches from 10 to 20 places, 
mixing them together thoroughly, and sending in a pound or 
more of the mixture. A statement should also accompany the 
sample, giving the distance and direction from the nearest 
town, the manuring and fertilizing practice for the past three 
or four years, the character of the trouble, if any, that hds 
been experienced, and the crop or crops which it is desired to 
grow. Observance of these details will make possible a much 
more intelligent diagnosis than could be done where the 
sample was taken from one or two spots only and if it lacked 
a history of the cropping and fertilizer practices of the past 
few years. 


LOW-HEADED TREES FOUND BEST | 


B Bese-ajpene apple trees to a low-headed type of growth is 
to be preferred to the system of training that develops a 
high head, if results obtained in a ten-year test at the state 
experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., can be accepted as a 
guide. In these tests the trees received just sufficient pruning 
each season to shape them properly, while one lot of trees was 
trained so that the lowest branches were about 40 feet from 
the ground and the other lot so that the lowest branches were 
not more than 20 inches from the ground. 
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Valuable advice FREE 
on care of Water Lilies 
and Gold Fish. Also in- 
structions for building 
Pools, Rock Gardens 
and Tub Gardens. All to 
be found in our new 
1936 beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Many new varieties of Lilies to choose from 
at very attractive prices. Request on post 
card brings it FREE. 


VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 
N. EUCLID AVENUE, UPLAND, CALIFORNIA 








Rare English 
® 


Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 differeat 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniwms, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large selection 
of Herbaceous, Rock Plants and Shrub 
seeds Free on application te 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH ENGLAND 


Recommended 
TREES . SHRUBS 
PLANTS . FERNS 

WILDFLOWERS 


Described and Pictured in Our New 
Free Catalog 


























“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
The Aiken Nurseries 
Box No. 480 Putney, Vermont 
INTERESTING CATALOG 
Seeds of Rare Flowers 
Descriptions of more than 2000 un- 
usual and distinctive kinds for the 
“different” garden. Gives needs, 
uses, seasons, heights, etc.; a work 
of reference. Write Dept. B, for your 
copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 
New Hardy Azaleas 
Hinomayo, Maxwelli, Feodora, Carmen, 
Cleopatra, Othello. 6”-8” with buds—$4.50 
per 10 of any one variety, prepaid. 
Buxus Suffruticosa—Old English Boxwood 
6”-7” high x 4” wide, dense. : 
$9 per 50 prepaid oping?» J 100 prepaid 
Stock shipped either in February or in 
early April as you order. Cash in advance. 
OAK RIDGE NURSERIES, ELMER, N. J. 
Sutton’s Famous Herb Seeds 
Mustard, cress, Summer savory, 
sweet marjoram, basil, borage. 
15 cents packet—Eight for $1.00 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
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Burpee’s 
Sweet 


Peas 
6 PKTS. for 25c 


(Regular Value 60c) 


A lovely coilection of six 
beautiful named Sweet Peas 
sastnting Ries White, Mar- 

mproved (rose- 
wth Grom aa cerise), 

rilliant Rose, Powerscourt (lavender), 
and Blue Bird (mid- blue)” ” Special Offer: One full- 
tah ht pon fe ny St Burp Ne 
value 8 ‘or on . Burpee’s New 
Garden Book FREE. Write for your Book today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 574 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


HARDY NUT TREES 


That often bear sooner than apples 


ema Resistant Chinese Ohestnuts. 

Good nuts, swift growing, g, early bearing. 
Wonder dooryard an d orchard tree. 
Grafted trees 2 to 8 ft. $1 each, $10 
dozen. 8 to 4 ft. $1.50 each, $15 dozen. 


Grafted Black Walnuts, grafted hybrid 
Hickories, grafted northern Pecans 
hardy in Ontario. Ask for price list. 


SUNNY RIDGE NURSERY 
BOX H ROUND HILL, VA. 


Flower 
Seeps =4 PKTS. 1c 
Giant Zinnia, Larkspur, Gypsophila, 
Cosmos — 1 each of all 4 
Send 10c stamps or coin. Flower List FREE! 


BESSIE J. PERRY 
100 E. 16th Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


CARFF’S 


Ornamental | Fruits 
Nap Ay Shrube oa (pL 
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ing Cherr 

Most peat le emg new introduction 

the year. Bears fruit second or third 

ear. Also complete line 
fruits—finest varieties for home and 


cur new catshog. Writs fer PRED oe 
Bex 109" 


nat 


SCARFF’S . 
Now Carlisle, Ohio 





Rare Native Plants from the 
“Land of the Sky” 


Stewartia pentagyna Cuthbertia graminea 
malachodendron Gentiana porphyrio 
Hudsonia montana Hymenocallis occidentalis 
Franklinia alatamaha Lycopodium tristachum 
Fothergilla parvifolia Parnassia caroliniana 
Pachystima canbyi Dodecatheon hugeri 


Oatalog Free 


NIK-NAR NURSERY 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. 0. 











LEWISIA SEEDS 


Generous size packets of fresh seeds: 
Lewisia finchi, heckneri, heckneri 
hybrids, howelli, rediviva. 
25ce per packet 
Catalog lists many rare seeds and plants 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


Rare Hardy Plants 


Ask for Catalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 

















Torrington, Conn. 


Kill the Bugs 


— greenhouses—no 
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After ten years, the low-headed trees were found to be 
much better established near the surface of the ground and 
thus offered greater resistance to the wind than did the high- 
headed trees; an important advantage in exposed localities. 
The low-headed trees were also larger and stockier in the 
trunks and branches, with larger heads and greater bearing 
surfaces than trees which were headed high. Within a few 
years after planting, the low-headed trees appeared to be from 
one to three years older than the high-headed ones. 

The experiments also showed that after the young apple 
tree is properly started little pruning will, in most cases, pro- 
duce stockier trees having a greater bearing area than trees that 
are heavily pruned. The little-pruned trees bloomed at an 
earlier age and more profusely than did the heavily pruned 
trees, and they usually set fruit earlier and in greater quantity. 

A comparison of Winter and Summer pruning was also in- 
cluded in the experiment. Little, if any, difference could be 
noted between trees pruned during the Winter months and 
those pruned between the last of July and the middle of 
August, but Winter pruning is advocated as being more 
convenient, as a rule. 


SAVING ELUSIVE SEEDS 


N CONNECTION with Mrs. Myron Van Eaton’s ‘‘Saving 
Small Bulb Seed” (Horticulture, December 15), may I 
describe another way I have found successful. Mertensia seeds 
are very elusive, many of them falling while still green, lying 
hidden under the foliage, and then coming up in spots from 
which it may be difficult to transplant them without disturb- 
ing other plants. 

One season, just after the blossoms had faded, I cut the 
flowering stalks, and put them in a jar of water which I 
placed on a large sheet of paper in a sunny window. It was 
necessary to keep careful watch of the water supply as these 
stalks are thirsty things, and can drink up a quart of water in 
an incredibly short time. 

In due time the seeds began dropping, and when all had 
fallen I gathered them. After allowing a certain time for 
ripening, I sowed them in a coldframe. Having neglected to 
count the seeds I do not know what the percentage of germi- 
nation was, but having been very doubtful as to their vitality 
—saved in this way—I was surprised at the number of seed- 
lings obtained in this experiment. Of course, this method 
might not succeed at all with small bulb seeds or those of any 


other plants. 
—Caroline Peddle Ball. 
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your 


Attaches To Ordinary Garden Hose 
Easily Applied - - Effective - - 


Economical 














THE WORK OF SPRAYING TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, IS MADE EASY 


—EXTRA EXTENSIONS WHEN NEEDED FOR SPRAYING TREES 


An Amazing New Invention for spraying plants, trees, shrubs, etc.—without the labor 
and expense of heavy equipment—for gardens, large estates, municipal parks, library 
mixin, eady for instant use—mechanically perfected to stir 
tate the solution, in cartridge form, so that it is deposited in correct proportions 
pn objects to be sprayed. 
NICOSTICK cartridges (Nicotine and Fish Oil Soap), an ideal 
and complete insecticide for the control of most plant pests, such 
Green Flies, Plant Lice, etc. It is also an excel- 
lent method for keeping dogs away from your trees and shrubs. 
SULFOSTIOCK cartridges (Sulphur), te be used for the control of 


g—r 


as Thrips, Aphis 


Mildew, Rust, Black Spot, Scales, and other fungus diseases. 


eating insects on fruit trees and vegetables such as the 


Asparagus, Astor and Japanese Beetle, etc. 
Write for Information and Prices 





Garden Hose 





ARSENOSTICK cartridges (Arsenate of Lead), for the aogiess of 
ling 
Moth, Green Apple Bug, Leaf Roller, Case Bearer, Apple Scab, 





HOSE INSECTICIDE CO., B-600, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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A COMPLETE STOCK OF 
Lime-Lested 
Plants — 


ln our new Catalogue 


Send for our new catalog —lists hundreds 
of plants, trees, and shrubs tested in New 
England conditions. 


Plants — Planning — Planting — our well- 
rounded service is always available without 
obligation to you: 


Ask for a Landscape Adviser to call. ‘ 


BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
North Abington & Framingham, Mass. 
AAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 











hit Fn Oe ae 
auyhan's Gardening HNiustrated 
is world-famed as the outstanding 
home garden catalog. Illustrates 
240 different flowers in true color 
and lists 2164 varieties of annuals, 
als, roses, water lilies and 
Pn oy 3 ‘Also includes the tender, 
ly flavored, table quality vege- 
tables. Full cultural instructions 
oe by practical 
Contains pictures, prices 
~~ descriptions of ng the 
home gardener needs or desires. 
Special Offer: 
atest id Yellow Supreme 
Its 3-inch Flowers have broad 


———. and with a mild we 
cents. “Catalog sent with 8. 
or alone, free. 


VAUGHAN’ S SEED STORE, Depr. 43, 
10 W. Randolph 8t.,Chieage 47 Barclay St., New York 


Guaarlad ROSE 
BUSHIES 


EVERBLOOMING— 
world’s finest varieties, 
two year old, field grown, 
budded on strong healthy stock, guar- 
anteed true to name. Talisman, Pres. 
Hoover, Dame Edith Helen, Butterfly, 
Betty Uprichard, Etoile de Hollande, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, Radiance, all 
other popular favorites, including 
some new and patented varieties. 
Write for free illustrated Catalog. 
McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSBRY 
er Texas 











SPECIAL 
GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 4 
each, large bulbs correctly labeled as 
follows: 


MAROCCO 
BETTY NU MINUET 
CHAS. DICKENS MBS. P. W. SISSON 
CE OF INDIA 


ICARDY 
MAID OF ORLEANS VANITY FAIR 
SEND FOR OUR NEW 1936 OATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


S T O Pp Being Bothered 

By Dogs and Cats 
Protect evergreens and other plants from 
that damaging dog nuisance 


DOG-0O-WAY 


REG. INU. S. PAT. OFFICE 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 


Non-poisonous to pets, plants and people. 
Ready-to-use powder. 
Large sifter top can 35c 


3 cans $1.00—postpaid 
P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 





MASS. 














West Hill Nurseries 
Grape Vine Specialists 


BOX 17 FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Over 60 vars. cf Grapes, including those wonderful 
new introductions for the table: Fredonia, Golden 
Muscat, Ontario, Sheridan, Urbana, Portland. 
500 vars. fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. 
State inspected. True to name, size and quality 
as represented. OUR 60th YEAR. CATALOG FREE. 


The ‘House of Quality 


invites your consideration of its 
CHOICE QUALITY STOCK. None 
better anywhere. 

CHERRY HiLL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 


HELLEBORUS NIGER 
(Christmas Rose) 


in bud now. Large plants 50c, 75c and $1.00 
each postpaid. One double white, one double 
lavender and one blue primrose, $1.00 post- 
paid. Catalogue. 


NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
Dept. O Poulsbo, Wash. 











Money-Making Opportunity 
Represent Holland Bulb Concern 


Take orders for our Top-Size Dutch Bulbs. Liberal 
Commissions, Monthly and Seasonal Bonus Awards. 
Some representatives booked as high as $200.00 
to $400.00 a month in 1935. Write us for details 
of this money-making plan. 


VAN BCURGONDIEN BROS. 
BOX 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


From Grower Direct to Consumer 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial! or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








y |) the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the convales- 
cent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 PRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


GARDENSIDE GOSSIP 


Send for a free copy of our little 
publication, which offers cultural 
and other advice, as well as prices of 
our plants. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
SHELBURNE, VERMONT 
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ROOTS ON LILY BULBS 


R. McFARLAND’S query about roots on lily bulbs 

(Horticulture, December 15, 1935) prompts me to offer 

this suggestion: It is not so much the removal of roots that 

causes lily troubles as it is the drying and bruising which 
bulbs suffer before delivery to the gardener. 

I have not grown lilies long enough to speak with much 
authority, but in recent years I have had some 40 different 
species and varieties, the bulbs coming from a number of 
different sources. My very best results have been with lilies 
from American growers who apparently dug the bulbs fresh 
for the orders and shipped them to me with roots attached, 
packed in slightly moist peat moss. But this practice is not 
employed by all American growers. I have received shriveled, 
wilted stocks from some who used careless methods. 

My biggest disappointments have been from imported 
bulbs which reached me in dry packing, with the base of each 
bulb rootless and bone dry and the outside scales dried to a 
point where they felt like wooden chips. I have received such 
bulbs from some of our largest and most reliable dealers. Per- 
haps there is nothing they can do about it. One wrote that as 
soon as his bulbs arrive in the Fall the cases are placed in cold 
storage and the bulbs are taken out as needed for orders. A few 
days in a heated stock room could do fearful damage. 

Because tulips, hyacinths and certain other bulbs will stand 
a great deal of abuse, I am afraid that dealers have an idea 
lilies will endure the same treatment. The worst offenders are 
retailers who sell over the counter. Bulbs are poured into bins 
or trays in the warm, dry air of the store, and there they some- 
times remain for weeks before all are sold. The tissues of the 
scales dry and shrivel, and in many cases bruises are caused as 
bulbs are moved about and picked over by customers. Some 
Varieties are ‘‘tough’’ but many of them—particularly those 
that make small bulbs—suffer immeasurably. 

Last season I secured a dozen Japan-grown Lilium hansoni 
from a well-known American firm. While the center scales of 
the bulbs appeared firm and healthy enough, the outside ones 
were rather dessicated. After planting eight of them in the gar- 
den, I put the others in five-inch pots of sand which were 
sunk in the ground. At intervals through the Winter, as 
weather permitted, I would lift a pot to see what was happen- 
ing. The outside scales began to decay within a week after the 
bulbs were planted. Even on the healthy scales whenever there 
was the tiniest bruise or abrasion, a bluish mold developed 
and decay started. The bulbs rotted at the base and eventually 
nothing was left but the tips of the center scales. 

There may have been other factors that contributed to the 
loss of these bulbs, but the decay originated in the areas which 
were either bruised or dried; it therefore appears to me that 
these physical injuries to the bulbs caused the trouble. 

During the last three years I have propagated a number 
of lilies myself, and one observation is that when bulbs are 
moved with roots attached many of the old roots re-establish 
themselves in the new location. It seems obvious, therefore, 
that roots are of some value and should be left on the bulbs. 
And I believe it is vitally important to keep the bulbs fresh, 
firm and sound throughout, because when decay sets in it is 
hard to stop. American-grown lilies, handled as other peren- 
nials—dug fresh, packed and shipped properly, and replanted 
promptly—ought to solve many problems. 

The late Dr. David Griffiths stated in a Department of 
Agriculture circular on the production of lily bulbs that the 
difference in growth between bulbs with roots and bulbs with- 
out is not great. I want to quote him on packing and shipping: 


A few principles need to be kept clearly in mind in getting lily bulbs on the 
market. They should not be allowed to dry out; they should not be allowed 
to accumulate moisture through lack of aeration; they should not mold; 
they should not be allowed to heat in the pack; they should be kept at as 
uniformly low temperature as possible; and they should receive no mechanical 
injuries whatever. To meet these conditions should be the constant concern 
of the grower, the jobber, and the dealer. 

—S. Y. Caldwell. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Nasturtiums 








EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs 
(Quality considered) in Large n- 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anywhere else. 
NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 








50 Church Street New York City 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cente a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 








FOUND IN PHAROAH’S TOMB after three 
thousand years: Garlands of Delphinium 
Orientale! One packet, fresh, northern- 
grown seed of this fine Delphinium, and one 
rr each of Delphiniums Zalil, yellow; 

ardinale, red; Uliginosum, pink; Ochra- 
leucum, white; for $1.00. Send for list of 
Delphinium species. A. A. Samuelson, Pull- 
man, Wash. 





DISTINCTIVE GLADIOLUS—Prize win- 
ning varieties. Depression prices. Everett 
Quackenbush, New Cumberland, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





SEEDS FOR ‘YOUR ROCK GARDEN: 
Some never before offered. Send for list. 

cky Mountain Alpine Nurseries, Bigfork, 
Montana. 





FOR SALE: Large Geranium plants, all 
colors, 40c each postpaid. Inquire Mrs. E. L. 
Yancey, P. O. Box 303, Hampton, Va. 





STOKOL—the world’s greatest stoker gives 
even economical heat thermostatically con- 
trolled. As low as $245 installed. Sprague, 
Breed, Stevens & Newhall, Inc., 33 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. 





ODD PLANTS: Fancy-leaved Caladiums 

and Amaryllis, 10c each, 3 bulbs 25c. But- 

terfly orchid growing on wood 50c. Post- 

oe Catalogue free. Shaffer Nurseries, 
700, Clearwater, Florida. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Garcens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





YOUR NAME, please, for our new 1936 
catalog, containing useful hints on dahlia 
culture. Free on request. Kunzman’s 
Dahlias, New Aibany, Indiana. 





CHOICE PERENNIALS, border and rock 
lants. Catalogue. The Flower Gardens, 863 
bish Ave., Akron, Ohio. 





NEW GLADIOLUS, Dahlias, Peonies, 
Phlox, Lilies, Gayfeathers, Bleeding Hearts, 
Snake Plants. Catalog free. Howard Gillet, 
Box 451, New Lebanon, N. Y 





BURD’S GLADIOLUS PRICE-LIST de- 
scribes new creations, reasonable prices. 
Mailed free on request. Howard 
Washington, New Jersey 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Oo., Pennsylvania. 





BABY EVERGREENS, perennials, wind- 
break trees, small fruits, rare flower and 
bulb seeds. Illustrated catalogue. Ransom 
Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 





NURSERYMAN WANTED: With experi- 
ence and ability in both production and 
selling, especially to assist in developing 
large local sales business in roses, shrubs, 
small evergreens and perennials, Successful 
selling experience preferred. Location in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. C. P., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








WAYZATA EVERBEARING STRAW- 

BERRY: Excels all other everbearings in 

productivity, size and quality. Write for 

new low prices with a liberal discount for 

couly orders. Fred W. Braden, Wayzata, 
n. 
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The 64th 


in Boston 


Flower Show 


free ticket. 








MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Spring Flower Show 


March 23,24,25,26,27,28 


MECHANICS BUILDING 


Open Until 10 o'Clock Each Evening 


New England's Outstanding 


tduatuibiin $1.00 


Every member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society will receive a 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


2 


MONTHLY MEETING 
February 19th — 2:30 p.m. 
"Flower Arrangement" 
by Mrs. Helen Page Wodell 





LIBRARY FACILITIES 


The library is open from 9 to 5 every week 
day and from 9 to | on Saturday. 
Every Monday evening it is open until 10. 


Lectures 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HORTICULTURAL LECTURES— 
EVENING LECTURE 


February 20th — 8:30 p.m. 
"Ecology as a Background for Design" 
by Miss Elizabeth Meade 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


| Organized November 24, 1827 


SPECIAL LECTURE ON PLANT | 


Tuesday—1! 1 A.M.—February 4 
"NEW PERENNIALS" 


_ Tuesdays—3 P.M.—February 4, 18; March 3 
(Free to Members of the Society) 


PRACTICAL GARDEN TALKS | 


(Sponsored by the Philadelphia Branch, 
National Association of Gardeners) 


Tuesdays—8 P.M.—February 4, 18; March3 | 
(Enrollment Fee $1.00—-Open to All) | 


For additional information, address 


MATERIAL 


(Admission 7 5c) 


Illustrated 











THE SECRETARY 











“Save the Wild Song Birds’’ 
WITH A 
2 in 1 Hanging Feeder 
$2.00 postpaid 







all White pine—stained brown 
size 12”x 12” 
‘t~ 3 Wren Houses $1.00 
postpaid 
Send for Literature on 
Martin Houses—Feeders 


RODERICK PAYNE 


R. D. 1, BOX 14 TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 


HANTON 


AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 
Gardening and Housework you can enjo: 
Without fear of soiled or stained h 8. 


on : ison Ivy, 

Plants, Garden 8 Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Circular to 
THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-K Ple N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Olubs—Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 


> Peat Moss. > 
None Better None More Bulk 
50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale ibale $2.50 bale 
10 Seg Fase eeeh bee haat 

as $c. ag ag $s. ag 
Grass Seeds 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


LINE LEXINGTON, PA. LEXINGTON 210 
PHILA. PHONE, CHESTNUT HILL 5484 














TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 


Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
BROOKLINE MASS. 
Asp. 4204-4205 











PROTECTING CUTTINGS 


le READING the Horticulture magazine of January 1, 
1936, I was attracted by the article of Frank W. Bentley, 
Jr., of Missouri Valley, Iowa, concerning the use of toy bal- 
loons to protect the ends of cuttings while they are being taken 
from one place to another. Although the ends of cuttings 
should be carefully protected, it is true that they should be in 


contact with air at all times. 


When the cutting is made, a fatty substance known as 
suberin is formed over the wound to offer protection from 
bacteria and fungi. In order for this suberin to form, oxygen 
from the air is very essential. Several people have poor luck 
with their cuttings when they place them in water for a short 
time before planting. The water shuts off the air. 

This does not mean that the cutting should be left exposed 
directly to the air. A moist piece of burlap or cheesecloth 
should be placed around it to keep the atmosphere around the | 
new plant saturated. Air is able to reach the wound and the 


suberin is then able to form. 


It seems to me that poor circulation of air would result if a 
balloon were placed over the cutting and that the suberin then | 


would not form as it should. 


Ames, Iowa. 


| 


|} gent free. Write for it today. 








—Charles A. May. 


| 











50 Varieties of 
HARDY LILIUMS 


80 Vars., Lilium seeds for 
Spring plantings. 


Send for Catalogues 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticulturist 
$26 FRONT ST., WEYMOUTH, MASS. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED 


We have a limited amount of hand polli- 
nated seed from the Korean Hybrids. These | 
are all true crosses of the Korean varieties, | 
CERES, DAPHNE and MARS being the 
maternal plants. 


Package of 50 Seed, $1.00 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 
MASS. | 


NATICK 


A sensational offer to enabie you 
to prove for yourself that Burpee’s 


Seeds are the best that grow. 
Here is an unusual bargain. . . 


A 45¢ Value for 10c 
We will send you one ounce each 
of two of Burpee’s best Beets— 
Detroit Dark Red and Crosby’s 
Egyptian (regular value 45c) 
postpaid for only 10e. Don’t miss 
this offer. Send dime today. 

BURPEE'S SEED 

CATALOG FREE 
Describes every flower and vege- 
table worth growing. Hundreds 
of illustrations. A valuable book 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
914 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


GREEN BROOK'S PAINTED DAISY 


ethrum roseum 
A superb strain. Four inch flowers on three 
foot stems. Brilliant rose and light pink. 
Guaranteed true to color. 
3 plants of one color—$1.25 
10 plants of one color—$3.50 
AMY 








Grower of Choice Perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains New Jersey 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON . . - 





MASS. 








Cherry Meadow Gardens 
STERILIZED SOIL 


by the Sutton process. Soil with life 
means germination, rugged seedlings. 


Send for Leaflet 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 














BURPEE’S ZINNIAS 


GORGEOUS GIANT DAHLIA-FLOWERED 


" bY. canta 
tae 5 abe 
“ OER: 


+4 ys 
ie w, ther 


a 


f y Regular full size packets 


usually 15c each, a total value 
of 60c, sent postpaid for only 


4 BEST COLORS— SCARLET, YELLOW, LAVENDER, ROSE 


To prove to you that Burpee’s Seeds are the best that grow, we 
are offering this wonderful introductory bargain. These are Giant 
Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias, the largest and most beautiful of all 
Zinnias. In size, form, and graceful arrangement of petals they 
closely resemble big decorative Dahlias. Flowers are immense, 
measuring five inches and more across and about two inches in 
depth. From a wonderful range of colors we have selected the best 
four for this sensational ‘‘get-acquainted”’ offer: 


FOUR BEST COLORS—Scarlet, Yellow, pt and Rose, 
One Full Size Pkt. of Each (Value 60c) for only 10c Postpaid. 
This offer is too good to miss. We want all our friends, old and 
new, to benefit by it, and enjoy the brilliant color and profusion 
of lovely blooms which these Zinnias will give all Summer long. 


Send dime today. This same offer is made in Burpee’s new Seed 
Catalog for 1936. 


Burpee’s Complete Zinnia Garden 


Regular Value $2.90. Specially Priced at only $1.00 
20 Full Size Packets Including All Best Types and Several New Varieties 


A marvelous collection, at a phenomenally low 
price, that will give you a garden full of the finest 
Zinnias in the world. It includes eight different 
types representing the best of all Zinnias and all 
the colors that have made Zinnias so popular. 


GIANT DAHLIA-FLOWERED 
ZINNIAS 


Outstanding both for their exquisite form and 
their gorgeous colors. Beautiful in the garden 
and for cutting. One Pkt. each of the best five 
separate colors. 


Mail this Coupon or Write a Letter 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO., 
915 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Send me postpaid the items checked below: 


C) Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 


Amount Enclosed $. . 


() Four Pkts. Giant Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias, 1 0c. 
() Burpee’s Complete Zinnia Garden, 20 Pkts. $1.00. 


GIANTS OF CALIFORNIA ZINNIAS 


Magnificent double flowers with graceful over- 
lapping loosely placed petals. Well-branched 
plants three feet tall. One Pkt. each of the best 
five separate colors. 


LILLIPUT ZINNIAS 


Small pompon-like flowers of lovely shape and 
brilliant coloring. Dwarf plants literally covered 
with blooms. One Pkt. each of the best five 
separate colors. 


GIANT CACTUS-FLOWERED 
ZINNIAS 


Large, double flowers with petals partially 
quilled or tubular. Warm shades of salmon, 
rose, lilac, etc. One Pkt. all colors mixed. 


SCABIOSA-FLOWERED ZINNIAS 


Charming three-inch flowers with a row of 
broad outer petals surrounding a cushion-like 
mound of quill-like petals. One Pkt. all colors 
mixed. 


MEXICANA DOUBLE ZINNIAS 


all colors mixed. 


Dwarf plants with blooms in shades of yellow, orange, and dark red, many bordered 
and tipped creamy white. One Pkt. all colors mixed. 


CUT-AND-COME-AGAIN ZINNIAS 


Colorful, three-inch flowers borne in the greatest profusion. Long-stemmed and long- 
keeping when cut. One Pkt. all colors mixed. 


FANTASY ZINNIA 


Winner of the Award of Merit of the ‘‘All America’’ Selections. A most distinctive 
flower with twisted tubular petals arranged like a shaggy Chrysanthemum. One Pht. 


Burpee’s Complete Zinnia Garden: 20 Full-size 
Packets (Value $2.90) sent postpaid 
for only $1.00 
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BURPEE’S SEED CATALOG=—FREE 


The flowers and vegetables you would like to see growing in your garden—read all about them 
in Burpee’s Seed Catalog. It describes every flower and vegetable worth growing—all the old 
favorites and the best new varieties. Write for your free copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
915 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





